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NEWS 

FROM A LONELY ISLAND 


EUROPE’S JUNGLE 

FIERCE ANIMALS ON THE 
; ■ /:; INCREASE 

Brown Bears in France and 
Wild Boars in Belgium 

GREAT WAR AGAINST THE 
WOLVES IN SWEDEN 

One strange result of the Great War 
is that many of tlie‘ fiercer wild animals 
have' become commoner in Europe 
than they have been for many years. 

Only the other day, in the French 
Alps near Modane, a village priest 
was attacked by a female brown bear, 
and it was with great difficulty that 
he managed to. escape after lip had 
been wounded by the brute. 

- This was the first appearance <jf the 
brown bear in the district named 
for many years, Bruin having become 
rarer and 'rarer in Southern Europe. 
No doubt owing to the withdrawal of 
so many able-bodied men during the 
war the bear has become bolder, and 
has probably multiplied to a consider¬ 
able extent in places where he would 
not have ventured previously. In 
several parts of the Alps, where the 
creature was supposed to be extinct, 
he has recently made his appearance. 

The Scratching at the Door 

Of . course, fifty of 1 sixty years'ago 
brown bears had to he reckoned with 
seriously by Alpine'goatherds..- Often 
at night, when' the goats and their 
keepers" were shut up snugly inside 
their wooden huts, a bear would come 
to the shelter and scratch and tear 
at the door for hours, trying to get 
inside at the inmates. 

. It must have been a weird experience 
to be shut up in one of those huts 
with the terror-stricken' goats, away 
from all help, and to hear the great 
growling beast outside tearing at the 
door and throwing his weight against 
the walls, knowing that he was frankly 
seeking a meal. 

' Sometimes he was successful in 
gaming admission, and, as Bruin is by 
no means a coward, fierce fights between 
the desperate goatherds and the deter¬ 
mined bears were not at. all infrequent. 

Europe’s Fiercest Animal 

If the brown bear is now multiplying 
to any great. extent .in the Alps, .it 
will add a new and unexpected peril 
to the lives of the hardy mountain 
peasants, who already have to combat 
the eagle and the fox. 

The lynx, - too, according to some 
authorities, .is on the "increase in the 
Alpine districts. This animal has been, 
described as undoubtedly the most 
dangerous and destructive beast of prey 
left in Europe. “ If he comes upon a 
flock of goats or sheep,” says one who 
knows his ways, “ he approaches 
dragging himself along the ground like 
a snake; then raises himself with a 
bound, falls on the back of his victim, 
breaks its neck, and kills it instantly.” 



The New Army of Invasion 


In many parts of Europe the fiercer kinds of wild animals are on the increase, and wolves have 
invaded Sweden for the first time for many years. This fine picture by Mr. Robert Moriey, 
R.B.A., shows a pack of wolves on the prowl. See next column 


The lynx lives by stratagem. He 
has more patience than the fox, leaps 
better than the wolf, keeps a keener 
look-out than the bear, and if, as very 
rarely happens, he misses his victim 
at the first leap, he shows no disappoint¬ 
ment, but returns for a second jump. 

But the Alps is not the only part 
of. Europe where fierce animals are 
growing in numbers as a direct result 
of the Great War. In the pine forests 
of the . Belgian Ardennes wild boars 
have grown so bold that they have 
actually been . raiding the, villages, a 
thing imheard-of for many years. Here, 
again, the-absence of so many able- 
bodied men on active service gave them 
opportunities of multiplying that they 
had not had for a very long time past. 

In the North of Europe'there is the 
same story.' - Wolves have enormously, 
increased in numbers in Russia, and 
life in the forest lands’-is : extremely 
dangerous owing to the packs which 
prowl about in search of prey. The 
result is that the growing numbers of 
wolves, finding food scarcer owing to 
competition, have been spreading farther 
and farther west and south.' 

Wolves have appeared in considerable 
numbers in Northern Sweden for the 
first time for many .years, and-have 
been attacking the reindeer. Many. 


hundreds of these valuable domestic 
animals have fallen victims to the wolves, 
and as the wolves are getting extremely 
bold it is difficult for the scattered 
people to combat them .effectively. 

Unlike foxes,' they' do not slink off 
at the approach of man, but, made 
dangerous by hunger and emboldened 
by their own numbers, they will fear¬ 
lessly attack by day as well as by night. 

It looks as though civilised man in 
Europe, who has been too busy fighting 
his own kind lor years to fight the fierce 
four-footed animals that are his natural 
foes, has given them a chance, of re¬ 
asserting their claims ; and he will now 
have oncemore to set about the conquest 
of 'the jungle—or what stands for the 
jungle in Europe—as his ancestors "did 
in the days of old. 

This increase of the larger beasts 
of prey ■ in Europe proves how easily 
and how rapidly' the whole world would 
again become a vast jungle teeming 
with fierce creatures, did man but 
relax his efforts for a short time. 

Fortunately for us in Britain there has 
been no such increase of four-footed 
enemies, except in the case of rats. 
Seals, h.owpver, have recently appeared 
in the Wash in large numbers, and have 
preyed on the fish to the disadvantage 
of local fisheries. Picture on this page 


ST. PAUL’S GROWING 
TALLER 

RUST THAT IS RAISING 
THE DOME 

Startling Story by an Eminent 
Architect 

DOES THE TOWER OF LONDON 
RISE AND FALL DAILY? 

A very extraordinary and disturbing 
fact has come to light concerning St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The dome is getting 
higher ! It is growing in the sense that 
it occupies more space than it formerly 
did, and-more than it should. 

It is the victim of a natural law work¬ 
ing in artificial conditions. That splen¬ 
did dome contains iron, among the mate¬ 
rials of. which it is built. The iron has 
rusted and made the dome swell. 

Such is the startling information 
given to the world by a distinguished 
architect, Mr. W. A. Forsyth. The rust 
upon the iron has displaced stone and 
lifted the dome three-quarters of an inch. 

Every boy knows the effect of a speck 
of rust upon the blade of a pocket- 
knife. If the rust .is not burnished 
away it increases, and in time the rust 
upon the blade occupies so much space 
that we may be unable to open the 
knife. It requires an atmosphere prac¬ 
tically saturated with water vapour to 
start rust,' but once the mischief has 
begun a very low degree of dampness 
suffices to cause continued rusting. 

Wonderful Power of Rust 

Advantage is taken of this known fact 
in industrial work. If a furnace boiler 
leaks it is emptied and the hole 
plugged with'iron filings, which become 
rusted into a solid mass and make the 
boiler watertight. A leaking kettle 
will sometimes heal itself in the same 
way if water is allowed to stand in-it. 

But the astonishing thing is the power 
of fust. Rust is so feeble that we may 
brush its surface away with a finger, 
yet it. forms and grows, and, despite the 
enormous pressure of this great dome, it 
alters and raises the whole structure. 

It challenges comparison with a mush¬ 
room, which, though ah infant could 
crush it, yet raises a paving-stone. 

Where Iron is Harmful 

The sad thing in the case of rust is 
that its force is altogether destructive. It 
; is really the metal changed into another 
substance which "the chemists call oxide 
of iron. Kpst weakens a building in which 
iron is used, and it is well.that we have 
been- warned in time, for Mr. Forsyth 
states that some of our old abbeys are 
being repaired with iron sunk in concrete, 
from which the same dangers may arise. 

This startling announcement about 
St. Paul's reminds us that quite re¬ 
cently it was stated that the Tower of 
London rose and fell each day with the 
tide, the water percolating into the 
soil and raising it. Whether such a thing 
is possible lias < yet to be decided 
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SOMETHING TO EAT 

SEAWEED FOR FOOD 

Nourishing Product That 
Builds Up the Body 

SUPPLIES REACH THE 
LONDON MARKETS 

The shortage of foodstuffs has led to a 
careful search in all directions for 
materials that are both pleasant to 
the taste and nourishing to the system, 
and one of these, which to many people 
is a new discovery, is seaweed. 

Edible seaweed is now being sold in 
London, and the material is said to be 
particularly good for mothers, and for all 
who need a rapid renewal of strength. 

in some parts of Ireland and Scotland 
seaweed has long been a delicacy much 
sought after, and we know that the 
edible birds’ nests of the Chinese are 
really made of a gelatinous seaweed. 

What is not well known is that a form 
of isinglass, known t.o commerce as agar- 
agar, and used in large quantities in this 
country for a variety of purposes, is a 
dried seaweed.. It is a common ingredi¬ 
ent of soups, and is sometimes used in 
jam-making to give a rich jelly. We 
may, therefore, have been eating seaweed 
without knowing it. 

Great Delicacies 

■ Purple laver is a useful seaweed for 
the table, and has a very delicate 
flavour. It boils to a dark-brown colour 
and is not unknown to epicures, but it is 
rarer than the green laver, which is some¬ 
times called sea spinach‘and is a very 
appetising dish, though not quite as 
delicate in flavour as the purple variety. 
The way to cook the laver is to boil it 
for hours in water, and serve with butter, 
vinegar, and pepper. It should be eaten 
quite hot. 

Red or purple dulse is also a good food, 
and on the wilder coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland is much prized by the fisher- 
folk, who use it as a relish with their 
potatoes and salt fish. It is usually 
boiled in milk and mixed with rye-meal. 
Dried in the sun after thorough washing, 
the dulse is generally packed in bags or 
barrels for winter use. 

Strength for Weak Folk 

The young leaves and stems of 
laminaria, the Venus girdles or sea 
strings of the children, are a very whole¬ 
some food when boiled ; and carrigeen 
moss is particularly recommended as a 
strengthening food for delicate people. 
Its reddish or green fronds are spread 
out in the sun to dry and made into jelly 
by being boiled for an hour-or two in 
water, the water then being poured off 
and the seaweed strained and boiled up 
again in milk, with spice, sugar, and 
lemon-peel. 

This carrigeen moss is particularly 
valuable to people -who suffer from 
throat and chest complaints. 

Foods That Count 

As to the food value of seaweeds, a 
recent analysis of laver showed it to 
contain the following proportions of 
ingredients in every hundred parts : 


Fatty substances . 2'0 

Albumenoids . 27'6 

Digestible carbohydrates ... .. 65'4 

Fibre. 3'9 

Mineral constituents. l'l 


Albumenoids are body-building sub¬ 
stances, like the wdiite of an egg ; and 
the carbohydrates are fuel foods, which 
enable our bodies to do their work just 
as coal keeps the engine working. It will 
be seen, therefore, that seaweed is a food 
well worth consideration, not only in 
times of scarcity but always ; and it is 
interesting to, know that it has now 
made its way to the London markets. 


THE BIG BROTHER 

SOMETHING FOR HIM 
TO DO 

A Piece of Work in Berkshire 
for Human Brotherhood 

TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYABLE 

" One of the finest pieces of wmrk 
being carried out in our country ” is 
what the splendid reformer Dr. Clifford 
says of,the Training-College of Unem¬ 
ployables at .Wallingford,- Berkshire., 

Here come men and lads who seem 
useless to the world, who would be 
regarded by most people as a nuisance. 

The Brothers of the place, those set 
in authority, begin by waiting on 
them at meals, bringing- the dishes, 
serving them with food, clearing away 
the plates. At every turn these Brothers 
are standing ready to render service ; 
not strutting about with orders, not 
shouting words of command, but coming 
up with frank friendship, saying, " What 
can I do to help you ?” 

Serving Others 

Many stories could be told of the men 
and lads who have passed through this 
training college, splendid stories which 
show that the hardest hearts can be 
changed by loving service. The best story 
is that of the Brothers who do the work. 

Mr. Vanner Moore, the secretary, has 
just lifted a curtain giving us a glimpse 
of this work. He asked one of. the 
Brothers how he came to take up social 
service, and he received the reply : 

Whatever of good I have been able to do 1 
’ think I owe most of all to having been the 
eldest brother in a fairly large family. 

From quite an early age I had frequently to 
take charge of brothers and sisters younger 
than myseif. I had to shepherd them to school, 
■ help them with their lessons, amuse them at 
home, and generally be to them a big brother. 
In this way I had brotherliness forced upon 
me ; and the habit has become a part of me. 

This set Mr. Vanner Moore thinking. 
First lie reflected on the place usually 
occupied by the elder brother in fairy 
stories, legends, and parables. As a 
rule he is an unlovable figure, sometimes 
a black and sinister figure. But is this 
true ? Are there not elder brothers who 
are just the reverse ?• 

“ Brotherhood,” says Mr Vanner 
Moore, “ is not the service of equals, 
but the uplifting of the weaker members 
of the family by the stronger.” 

This leads to a' very curious truth. 
Only among men is elder-brother love to be 
found. . The animals know nothing about 
it. You get in nature wonderful ex¬ 
amples of parental love, but not one 
example of elder-brother love. 

Duties of the Firstborn 

Mr. Moore, speaking of the lads he has 
known at Wallingford, tells us >that 
many of these, through no fault of their 
own, have known little cif the best 
influence of home life. Mother love 
has perhaps never, -touched them or 
carried them very far father love they 
have never owned ; and, lacking these, 
they have drifted away and come, at 
last, to the College for the cheery service 
which only an elder brother can give. 

A great responsibility rests on the 
elder brothers and sisters. To be the 
first-born is not only to inherit certain 
rights and privileges, but to be charged 
with duties. The C.N. tries to be an 
elder brother to thousands of children 
in many lands. It seeks to help its 
readers with their lessons, to take them 
for long w'alks through the enchanting 
country of Natural History, to amuse 
them in the home, and to be a big brother. 
Only by this spirit of brotherhood, can 
we make our nation a happy family. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
Painting by Angelica Kauffmann . £315 
Suit of 1520 German armour . . £210 

14 th century stole . . . . . £115 . 

Psalms bound in needlework of 1641 . £105 


INVISIBLE DETECTIVE 

Tell-Tale Instrument that 
Makes a Note 

An English scientist some years ago 
invente'd a wireless device by which one 
could hear in a telephone when any¬ 
body entered a certain room. . . . 

, This, of course, necessitated someone 
listening at the telephone always, and so 
was not of much real value. A new 
device, however, will actually record on 
a paper chart the entry into a safe room, 
or other room, of any person, and the 
exact time at which he entered... 

This is a recording device known as a 
hygrometer—which draws on a revolving 
chart a line showing the amount of 
moisture in the air ip the room. 

The presence of a person in the room 
sufficiently affects the degree of moisture 
to cause a deflection, or variation, in the 
line made by this extremely delicate 
instrument, and the position of such a 
mark makes it easy to ascertain the 
time it was made, as the chart is revolved 
on a clockwork drum. 

LIGHT IN DARKEST AFRICA 
C.N. Being Read by Natives . 

We have received from Mr. C. M. Irvine, the 
Headmaster of the Overtoun Institution High 
School, Livingstonia, Nyassaland/the following 
letter, which speaks for itself. 

The boys of the Overtoun High School 
are very' much interested in the few 
copies of the C.N. which they see. 

We. could use with great profit scores 
of copies of the C.N. and two or three 
dozen copies of My Magazine, if some of 
your readers would be so good as to 
post out their used copies to us. 

The boys who read them are Africans 
who are only*learning English, and your 
two periodicals are the only papers I 
have been able to find which are entirely 
suitable for them. 

Such information as is conveyed in 
your magazine is one of the best possible 
means of fighting the superstition in 
which these boys are steeped from their 
childhood up. 

ALWAYS ROOM ON TOP 
Opportunities for Workers 

The railway companies are starting 
special training for the brightest of the 
young members of the railway staffs. 

The G.W.R. has begun-a four years’ 
course that will include practice in every 
form of railway work and management. 

A number of railway managers have 
■ risen in the past from the lowest to the 
highest positions. In the future a clear 
way will be made to the top for ability 
and energy. 

FRANCE’S POPULATION 
Figures that Show Progress 

The population of Fiance is at last in¬ 
creasing through a rise in the birth rate. 

In the first six months of-1919 the 
births were only 168,691, and the deaths 
were 360,743. 

But in the same months of 1920 the 
births were 42 p668, and the deaths only 
356,722: If this rate of birth were con¬ 
tinued France would have an increased 
population' of onc-and-a-third million 
between one census and the next. 


WATCHING THE FILM 
New Zealand’s Fine Lead 

The Government of New Zealand, 
which has so often led the world with 
wise reforms, has forbidden the display 
in New Zealand Of any kineriia film that 
pictures crime. 

Film-makers are protesting. But that 
shows how widely this unwise practice 
has been carried on. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Agulhas .... Ah-gool-yahs 
Archimedes . . Ar-ltee-mee-deez 

Leverrier .... Le-vay-re-ay" 
Tristan ... . Tris-tahn 

Da Cunha.... Dah-koon-yah 


BOOKS WRITTEN 
BY HAND 

THE DAYS BEFORE THE 
PRINTING PRESS 

Many Literary Treasures Lost 
for Ever 

BOOKSELLERS IN OLD ROME 

A learned work has been published by 
Mr. Falconer Madan on Manuscripts, a 
subject that sounds very dull. 

But when we remember that if there 
had been no manuscripts there would 
have been no Bible, no Aesop’s Fables, 
no Arabian Nights, no Homer, nothing 
to tell us of the wonders of Hannibal 
and Caesar, of Cleopatra, of Alexander 
the Great, of Archimedes, nothing about, 
Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, then we 
realise the impoitance of the matter. 

Printing is not 500 years: old, but 
writing, whether on monuments, on clay- 
tablets, on papyrus, or parchment, began 
thousands of years ago. 

Every ancient manuscript now has 
thousands of printed copies. But the 
story of Jesus had to exist for 1400 
vears in a few copies written by band 
until the printing press came. 

Thousands of works have vanished 
bevond recovery. As a matter of fact, 
only one antique manuscript survives in 
the original, and that is an obscure 
Greek play of the third century b.c. 

Treasures Lost for Ever 

Not a bit of Latin writing exists earlier 
than a.d. 59. Much of the finest litera- 
ture the world has ever seen has perished 
for lack of a printing press. Our editions 
of the classics are incomplete, and printed 
at best from copies of copies. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, a delightful w r riter 
to whom this subject naturally appeals, 
says : “ I am unable to form any idea of 
the mode in which the famous Latin 
writers issued their, works, which we 
know were widely read and endured the 
same vicissitudes as do the printed 
books of today.” 

And he asks, How did a mass of epic 
veise in some 2500 lines pass from the 
poet Lucan to the purchaser ? He 
partly answers his own question by 
recalling how Martial describes the pub¬ 
lication of his books, how he employed 
scribes to copy for him. What was the 
substance used ? asked Mr. Gosse: 

Bookshops in Old Rome 

Martial tells us himself, and Mr. Gosse 
must momentarily have forgotten. It 
was both papyrus and parchment. 

In one of his notes to readers Martial 
says : “ Buy a copy of which the parch¬ 
ment leaves are compressed into a small 
compass ” (that is a copy with small 
parchment pages), and the would-te 
purchaser may be sure, he says, of 
obtaining a copy from “ Secundus, the 
freedman, or ex-slave, of the learned 
Lucensis, behind the Temple of Peace 
and the Forum of Pallas.” 

To a friend v'ho wishes to borrow a 
copy of another of his books Martial 
gives the sound advice to buy the 
book, and tells him how he is to find his 
way through Rome to the bookseller’s, 
adding, ” Opposite Caesar’s forum is a 
shop, with pillars on each side covered 
over with titles of books, so that you may 
quickly run over the names of all the 
poets. Procure one there.” 

First Printed Book 

Virgil’s works existed in so many 
copies that they were used as school¬ 
books even in his own lifetime. The 
copyists saved Homer and Aristotle and 
the Scriptures for us. 

The printing press was in time ta 
enable us to dispense with the . written 
form of the words as they came from 
Shakespeare’s pen. 

It was not early enough for Chaucer. 
He had been dead and buried half a cen¬ 
tury before the first printed book 
appeared. We do not need the manu¬ 
script-copiers now, but what a debt 
humanity owes to the unknown heroes 
of the old-time pen ! 
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THIRST IN THE 
DESERT 

A Stampede of 12,000 
Animals 

MEN AND MULES BEATEN 
BY SHEEP AND GOATS 

IIow overmastering is instinct, even 
when it leads blindly to destruction. 
General Dyer’s experiences in the desert 
wilds of Persia with a little British force 
afford a new instance. 

He has been describing some of his 
adventures, and tells of the reaching by 
his men of a little stream after an 
arduous, thirsty march. It was essential 
immediately to water the mountain gun 
mules, so the tiny stream was dammed 
in order to make a pool in which the 
mules could drink. 

But more than mules and men were 
athirst. There were 12,000. captured 
sheep and goats with the force, and these, 
charging wildly forward for the water, 
by sheer weight of numbers swept the 
men and the mules off their feet. They 
took possession of the pool, and nothing 
else could approach until the parched 
animals had satisfied their thirst. 

The Rush to the River 

That was harmless, but the instinct 
which produced that mad little stampede 
sometimes kills hundreds of thousands 
of animals. Darwin records the wild 
rush of cattle and horses to the great 
Parana River during a terrible drought 
in Buenos Aires. The cattle, in herds of 
thousands, dashed into the river to 
drink, and, being exhausted by hunger, 
were unable to crawl back up the 
muddy banks, and so were drowned. 
The arm of the river where this occurred 
was so .full of decomposing carcases 
that vessels could not go up the stream. 

In the same way horses plunged des¬ 
pairingly in search of water into the 
marshes. Those which arrived first 
were overwhelmed and trodden to death 
by those which followed, and thousands 
of horses were destroyed in this way. 

So tremendous were the losses of 
liorses and cattle that one ranch that 
had possessed 20,000 cattle had not 
one left, but had to receive animals for 
food brought by ship from elsewhere, 

WHERE EAST MEETS WEST 
New Chinese Ambassador in 
London 

One sign of the pace at which the 
whole world changes in these rapid 
times is that among the Ministers 
representing foreign countries in London 
the most popular for some time to come 
is likely to be the young statesman 
from China, Mr. Wellington Koo ; and 
his wife is sure to vie with him in 
popularity. 

A very few years ago a Chinese 
Minister was regarded in Western 
Europe as a strange spectacle, reminding 
the onlooker, m dress and style, of 
foreign lands hundreds of years ago. 
Usually he was old, quaintly dignified, 
and far removed from Western ideas. 

Mr. Koo is the opposite of that. 
He is young—only 34—bright to the 
point of brilliancy, educated in all the 
, learning of the West, a gentleman of the 
world who shines in any company. 

And Mrs. Koo, who. was once a lady- 
in.-waiting to the late Dowager-Empress 
of China, is as well educated and as 
completely Westernised as her husband. 

These two stand, in the most in- 
iluential circles in the capital of the 
world, the representatives of a new 
China, making the differences that once 
separated the people of Europe from 
the people of the Far East seem trivial 
and almost non-existent. 

They are among the most real signs 
of the essential oneness of the human 
race. They tell us plainly that China 
is no longer secluded and dead to the 
world, but very much alive, and bound 
to play a great part in the future. 




CERTAIN SIGNS OF COMING SPRING 


The rooks begin to build their nests 


Daisies open out 


The crocus blossoms 


The lark begins to sing 



The yew flowers 



Newts appear 



The alder blossoms 



Hares get active Fallow deer get restive 


The snail appears 




The lesser celandine blooms 


Everywhere in the countryside there are now signs that Spring is upon us. The flowers and 
trees are coming into blossom, bees and other insects are getting active, birds are singing, 
rooks are building their nests, and the male fallow deer are shedding their antlers 


SPIDER HUNT IN 
LIVERPOOL 

MONSTER THAT PEEPED 
THROUGH A HOLE 

How Animals Invade New Lands 

QUEER FINDS AMONG THE 
BANANAS 

Our animal population has had an 
unexpected addition. One of the great 
bird-eating spiders from Brazil has 
appeared in Liverpool. 

Its arrival was an accident, for it 
seems to have strayed into some rubber 
which was loaded into a British ship 
at Para, the great Amazon port, crossed 
the Atlantic with the caigo, and then 
accompanied the rubber ashore to take 
up its home in a Liverpool dockside 
warehouse. 

There chance revealed it. A workman 
was astonished to find what at first 
lie thought were net hammocks, but 
which proved to be webs about two 
feet broad and from six to ten feet in 
length. Brushing the webs aside, the 
man, with an electric lamp, made the 
startling discovery of a huge spider peer¬ 
ing out from a hole in the wall. 

Then followed an exciting chase, but 
neither the man nor his companions 
could catch the intruder—which is not 
surprising, for these giant spiders are 
almost incredibly active, and leap from 
side to side to. avoid capture' with 
astonishing adroitness. 

Coming of the Cockroach 

We need not fear an invasion from 
this chance arrival. The giant spider, 
harmless to man, flourishes only in a 
warm climate where every condition 
favours its existence. ft could not 
live here save with the help of artificial 
protection.; but its appearance reminds 
us bow lands widely sundered ex¬ 
change livestock. 

A few .years ago the London Zoo 
obtained a fine young python which 
had crossed the sea from warmer airs 
hidden among a cargo of white logs 
carried by the good ship Hyson. An 
ichneumon popped out not long after¬ 
wards among a consignment of tropical 
fruit in Covent Garden; and only the 
other day a gecko, one of the lizards 
that can run up a window-pane or 
cross the ceiling back-downwards, like 
a fly, revealed itself in a great bunch 
of bananas. 

Coypu Arrives in Ireland 

That pest of the bakehouse and of 
the home, the cockroach, came to 11s 
in ships. It is a native of warm lands, 
but it has managed to get a foothold 
in our midst by discovering warmth 
and nourishment near our ovens and 
kitchen ranges. 

The rat is another alien immigrant. 
All our rats—the old black ones and 
the sturdier brown ones—came to us 
from overseas in ships, and they have 
gone to other lands by similar means. 

When Jaige animals make the crossing 
from one country to another the 
journey is accomplished as a rule 
by the direct agency of- man; yet 
occasionally creatures of consideiable 
bulk are numbered as supercargoes. A 
notable instance was the coypu dis¬ 
covered near Belfast a few years ago. 

The Fight in the Grass 

The coypu is a huge rodent between 
two and three feet in length, and is 
to be seen under its proper name 
in the Zoo, but sometimes in travelling 
shows as " the giant rat.” 

The Belfast specimen had crossed from 
a South American port to Belfast in 
a trading steamer. Apparently it had 
entered the ship unseen, and departed, 
on reaching Ireland, in the same manner. 
Its discoverer found it in a clump of 
tall grass on the shore, and it at once 
attacked him, sinking its teeth into his 
sea-boots, bolding on like a bull-terrier, 
and fighting fiercely till killed. 
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THE WITCH DOCTOR 

EXCITEMENT AMONG THE 
MAORIS 

How the Medicine Man Holds 
His Power in the Tribe 

INFANCY OF GROWN-UP MINDS 

It is like old times to hear from .Yew 
Zealand that those delightful natives, 
the .’Maoris, are wrought to a high pitch 
of excitement r by the doings of one of 
their miracle men named Wiremu. They 
are flocking to him from all quarters, we 
are' told, like pilgrims to Lourdes, or to 
holy wells and other places where faith 
may effect the cure of persons not organic¬ 
ally diseased. 

It is not surprising, for these splendid 
Maoris descend from tribes who mingled 
unconquerable bravery - with supersti¬ 
tions as gross and foolish as any that 
flourish today among African or Aus¬ 
tralian natives, and in their new emotion 
they are simply harking back to beliefs 
cherished by their ancestors, who came 
from Polynesia centuries ago. 

Power That is Feared 

The medicine man, by various names, 
is probably as old as tribal customs. 
There has always been someone capable 
of imposing upon others, probably in 
many cases capable of imposing on him¬ 
self as well. All savages believe in 
spirits, demons, witches, omens, ghosts, 
as fervently as certain credulous people 
in our own country do. The savage has 
a witch doctor ; the Englishman has a 
" medium,” or a crystal-gazer, or a teller 
of fortunes by cards. The Greeks made 
a god of beauty and natural forces ; the 
savage makes gods of terrors. 

•Hypnotism is the secret of much of 
these witch doctors’ powers ; they have 
often power to impress their own will 
upon the minds of their subjects. It is 
an established fact that if a savage 
witch doctor predicts the death of a 
native, the victim, spellbound and 
terrified, will often die on the actual 
date ; and the same faith and fear may 
make a sick man recover by faith. 

Secrets Handed Down 

Admittedly some of these men do 
inherit from predecessors valuable secrets 
as to medicines for effecting natural cures, 
but generally the cures are bogus. 

If, say, a patient is suffering from fever 
the witch doctor knows the natural 
symptoms. The relatives and the invalid 
ascribe the malady to the work of a 
devil. The doctor plies his art by natural 
means, but pretends to drive out the 
devil. Heat and medicine do their work, 
and the patient recovers, but he and the 
rest think the doctor has rescued him 
from the clutches of a demon. 

But is the witch doctor never sus¬ 
pected ? Yes, he is ; but he is always 
the man. most dreaded in the tribe. 
To accuse him means making him an 
enemy for life, and very soon he will 
contrive to put his accuser to death 
personally, or bring some charge of 
witchcraft against him. Lord Hastings’ 
defence of a Queen of England against 
a charge of witchcraft raised by 
'Richard III brought him to sudden 
death by the axe, and witch doctors are 
not less terrible than that king. 

Missionary’s Difficulty 

Some of the miracle men are known 
as rain-makers. They are probably the 
only men in the tribe understanding 
anything about weather signs, and they 
predict rain when they feel sure that 
it is coming. 

If their prophecies fail then it is 
represented that witchcraft has been 
at work, and someone must suffer—not 
the rain-maker. The. medicine man is 
always the most difficult obstacle that 
missionaries have to meet. If truth 
prevails and savages are civilised then 
the witch doctor’s trade is gone, and he 
fights hard for his position of ascendancy 
over his fellows. 


WILD CATATTHE ZOO 

Creature that is Dying Out 

RESCUE OF A BABY CHIMPANZEE 

By Our Correspondent at the London Zoo . 

At the end of January. there were 
some very interesting additions to the 
collection of animals in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

Perhaps the most imposing was a 
young American bull bison, about a 
year old, sent by the Duke of Bedford 
from Woburn Park, where there is a 
considerable herd of these wild cattle. 

• Perhaps more interesting to British 
naturalists will be a wild cat that has 
just come from Glenmoriston, in Inver¬ 
ness-shire. This cat was formerly not 
uncommon in the wilder^ parts of Great 
Britain, but the Grampian Hills appear 
to be its last stronghold ; and probably 
in a few years* time it will be a thing of 
the past so far as our island home is 
concerned, though it is still tolerably 
abundant in the less settled parts of 
central and southern Europe. 

Cat with a Thick Tail 

In size, colour, and shape it is very 
like some of the tabby cats to be 
seen about our towns; and there is 
little doubt that these have a good deal 
of wild cat bipod in them. Some natural¬ 
ists, indeed, unable to distinguish the 
domesticated tabby from the wild cat, 
have declared that there is no such 
thing as a pure bred wild cat to be found 
iri Scotland today. 

That, however, is not true ; and if 
you would see for yourself, ask the 
keeper at the Zoo to show you the new 
cat; and do not forget to pay special 
attention to its tail, which, is much 
thicker and less tapering than that of 
the pussy that sits on our hearthrug. 

A third new-comer is a little orphan 
chimpanzee, barely a year old, apathetic- 
looking little object that landed last 
week from West Africa. Its mother was 
shot in the forest near Sierra .Leone, 
and the little one was found clinging to 
her breast. 

Monkey Fond of Its Master 

Fortunately it fell into the hands- of a 
kind man, who, refusing offers from 
dealers to buy it, brought it to the Zoo 
to be looked after. It showed great 
affection for its master ; and as chim¬ 
panzees are responsive to kindness and 
gifted with cheerful, adaptable char¬ 
acters, there is no doubt that the new 
baby will soon be equally fond of its 
keeper, and quite happy in its new 
surroundings. 

Among the arrivals we must not forget 
a one-humped camel, specially set aside 
for carrying young visitors round the 
grounds. So the Gardens now possess 
the one-humped and two-humped kinds. 


NOVEL LAMPLIGHTER 
New Use for a Clock 

An ingenious invention which will 
save motorists and drivers forgetting to 
switch on their lamps consists of a 
special clock, something like an alarm 
clock, which operates at any time. 

A pointer is set by means of a knob 
outside the dial at the correct time, and 
when the hour hand of the clock comes 
round to this position and touches the 
pointer it makes an electrical contact 
which switches on the lamps. 

TYPING BY WIRELESS 
Printing the Messages Received 

Typing is to he done by wireless. Mes¬ 
sages will be tapped out on a keyboard 
like that of an ordinary typewriter, each 
key causing a particular note to be made 
which, in turn, will affect a receiving 
apparatus which will print on a tape the 
characters sent out. 

Thus the messages received will be 
printed directly without the - need of 
being translated-or copied. ■ 


THE RIGHT WAY 

Good Feeling All Round 

HOW TO SETTLE INDUSTRIAL 
DIFFICULTIES 

Often the world hears of employers 
and wage-earners looking at their agree¬ 
ments with one another only from 
their own points of view, but it is not 
always so. Two instances to the contrary 
have occurred, and are w orth recording. 

Viscount Cobharn is the owner of 
estates in Worcestershire that have 
been in his family for Soo years. Between 
him and iris ‘tenants good feeling has 
always reigned. When times were bad for 
farmers he voluntarily reduced the rents 
of his tenants." Mow his estates do not 
provide him with a living, and very 
reluctantly he has. been thinking of 
selling them. ’ j 

Hearing of-this, .50 of his tenants 
have met and have agreed among them¬ 
selves to raise their rents by 25 per cent. 

Viscount Cobharn has been so pleased 
by this evidence of good feeling and 
fairness that he has promised not to sell 
the land, but to keep up the old relations 
with his faithful and considerate tenants. 

Then, also, the Cornish tin miners 
are approaching an agreement with their 
employers by which it is hoped the mines 
may be kept at work. 

Th’e men offer to take less wages, 
those earning most giving up most, and 
those earning less giving up less. The 
higher salaries are to be similarly 
reduced, and it is hoped the landlords 
will not exact their royalties. 

The arrangement lias not yet been 
fully made, but the spirit shown on both 
sides gives good hope of a happy settle¬ 
ment that will keep the mines at work. 

FORTY O’CLOCK 
Church Bell Runs Amok 

The story of the soldier who escaped 
punishment for sleeping oh duty by 
proving lie had beard the clock strike 13 
is repeated in the case of a soldier named 
Edward Diggory, buried in Myddle 
Churchyard,.Shropshire. 

The case occurred in 1817, and is said 
by a local correspondent to be common 
knowledge in the neighbourhood, where 
descendants of the soldier still live. 

That the rebellion of clocks is not 
impossible has further been proved 
quite recently by the clock of the old 
church of St. Bride’s, just off Fleet 
Street, in London. It took control of 
itself and struck 30. 

The w r eek before it had struck 28, 
and occasionally it follows the clocks of 
which the soldier stories are told, and 
strikes 13. It can strike 56, but is not 
known to have done so. 

Of course, when these wrong strikings 
take place .the gear is out of order. But 
they prove the possibility of the stories 
of irregular striking in the past. 

RUSSIA’S NEED 

Great Britain to Repair Her 
Locomotives 

For years Russia has been almost 
entirely out of the world’s business. 
She has been kept there by the folly of 
her Government. But there arc signs 
that she is feeling her need of the help of 
other nations so much that she must 
learn to do business with them in friend¬ 
liness and honesty. . 

She has now agreed to pay the debts 
owed privately to foreigners who once 
did business with her, and she is making 
contracts for more work to be done for 
her by countries that can do it better 
than she can do it for herself. Thus, the 
great Tyneside engineering firm- of 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. is about to 
repair all her locomotive engines. 

Trade can never be good all over the 
world till all the countries are willing to 
work, in a spirit of friendliness, at the 
work each can do best. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

APPLE-WOMAN’S CLEVER 
SON 

Famous English Cardinal 
SPLENDID ACT OF HEROISM 


Feb. 20. Joseph Hume died in Norfolk . • . 1855 
21. Cardinal Newman born in London. . . . 1801 
22 George Washington horn. . , ..1732 

23. Handel born at Halle .......... 1685 

24. The Battle of Pavia. ..1525 

25. Wallenstein assassinated in Bohemia. . . 1634 

25. The Birkenhead foundered.. . 1852 


. Joseph Hume 

Joseph Hume was a man known 
•* in bis day to every citizen of 
Great Britain who took an intelligent 
interest in his country’s welfare. 

He was a kind of man much 
needed today, for he made in Parlia¬ 
ment the business economy of the 
nation his care. To the watchwords 
Peace and Reform, used in elections, 
he added the word Retrenchment. He 
argued that it was bad for a country to 
spend more than it could afford. 

Joseph Hume was poor as a lad. 
His mother kept an apple-stall -in his 
native town of Montrose. Joseph 
studied, became a doctor, went to 
India, helped in the government- of 
that country, came back with a fortune, 
and then served his fellow-man for 
many years in Parliament. At various 
times he was t elected in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and for the last 
13 years was member for Montrose. 

He supported many changes in our 
laws which everyone now sees were 
good changes, but which were bitterly 
opposed then. Most of all, he hoped to 
restrain people who tried, through 
Parliament, to spend money wildly, 
arguing that waste of public money 
must injure the mass of the people. 

Cardinal Newman 

ohm Henry Newman had a great 
influence in religion during a 
large part of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

An Oxford student, tutor, and Church x 
of England preacher, he slowly changed 
his views, and at the age of 44 joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. When he 
was '78 the Pope made him a cardinal. 

The controversies naturally raised by 
these changes of belief have died away, 
and what is left, besides the support 
Newman gave to the Church of his new 
faith, is admiration by everyone for 
the sweetness of his character and for 
the simplicity and beauty of his style 
in writing our language. No one has 
ever written English more perfectly. 

Newman was also a poet. His most 
ambitious poem, " The Dream of 
Gerontius,” has been finely set to music ; 
and his best-known hymn, '* Lead, 
Kindly Light,” written while passing at 
night through the Straits of Bonifacio, 
is’ known the world over. 

The Sinking of the Birkenhead 

'T , he steam troopship Birkenhead 
was passing round the south of 
Africa when, off Danger Point, midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Agulhas, she crashed on a rock . 
and began to.sink. 

There were women and children as 
well as soldiers aboard, and the boats 
could not carry all in a rough’sea. The 
scene that followed has stamped itself 
for ever on the minds of the British race. 

The soldiers, belonging to ten regi¬ 
ments—for the ship was carrying drafts 
—were drawn up in parade order on 
the deck, while the women and children 
were sent away in three boats. And 
then, with the men standing at attention, 
the ship went down. 

Of 638 aboard 184 were saved and 
454 were drowned. The regiments that 
had men in that last steady parade 
have the word Birkenhead on their 
colours, as if it were a victory. 

More than once this gallant deed has 
been gloriously imitated when a similar 
danger threatened. 


1 . 
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LOCOMOTIVES OF THE 
CLOUDS 

Marvellous New Aircraft Engine 

A new aircraft engine designed for the 
K.A.F. emphasises the huge advance 
made in aviation since 1908, when 
Europe was amazed by the flights of 
Wilbur Wright in France. 

Wilbur Wright’s aeroplane was fitted 
with a motor giving 24 horse-power, 
capable of keeping his machine aloft for 
little more than an hour. This new 
engine, which has been built by the 
English Napier firm, is of iooo" horse¬ 
power, and in tests has actually devel¬ 
oped considerably more than this. 

Two of these monsters, each weighing 
just under a ton, are to be fitted to the 
Titania, a new flying boat which will 
have a range of 1500 miles while carrying 
a crew of ten and a heavy freight. 

This engine, together with the new 
high-lift wings which have been success¬ 
fully tried lately, will make the trans¬ 
porting of heavy loads for long dis¬ 
tances by air a paying commercial 
proposition, and a passenger service 
across the Atlantic by way of the 
Azores is quite within the bounds of 
possibility. Picture on page 12 

WOMEN AS ARCHITECTS 
Triumph in a New Field 

Gradually the idea that women are 
only fit for a limited range of skill is 
fading away. The last field of work she 
has entered is architecture. A woman. 
Lady Banister Fletcher—has won a 
prize from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Women are even more interested than 
men in some forms of architecture, as, 
for instance, in the arrangement of the 
rooms of houses to make domestic work 
easier. The difficulty they will encounter 
in ambitious architecture is in mastering 
the cost and quality of the materials used 
and in supervision of the operations. 


THE PRINCE M.C. 

High Dignity of Business 

. Within the memory of people not yet 
very old there was a vain pretence that 
any business which helps the world to 
“ carry on ” was rather " bad form.” 

It was a mark of distinction to do 
nothing except own land. To be in 
trade was to be common. That folly is, 
happily, dying out. 

The next best thing to owning land, 
or to having no aim in life except 
amusement, preferably with a gun, was 
to be in a profession, and the professions 
were three—church, army, and law. 

These things are changing fast. Busi¬ 
ness is becoming a profession. It has 
aspired to, and attained, a University 
degree, and a Master of Commerce is 
about to be as honourable as a Master of 
Arts, and more honourable than a 
Master of Hounds. 

Nay, more, the Prince of Wales is wise 
enough to accept, and be pleased with, 
the honourable degree of Master of 
Commerce ; and one of his cousins, the 
Marquis of Carisbrookc, a grandson of 
Queen Victoria, is already in business 
a's a director of a shipping company, and 
proud of his useful work. All these are 
commonsensc changes over which sen¬ 
sible people will unreservedly rejoice. 

ATTACK ON MOUNT 
EVEREST 

Help by the Indian Surveyors 

The attempt to climb Mount Everest 
is being undertaken, by Government 
permit, by the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Alpine Club, and with 
that everyone will agree. 

It is pointed out, however, that in the 
permit the Indian Survey Department 
is not included, which seems strange, 
seeing that the survey is engaged in 
the mapping of the Himalayan range. 

Why should it not have its chance -of 
the highest honour in mountaineering ? 
This point has been raised by Mr. L. F. 
Everest, the eldest son of the man after 
whom Mount Everest is called. 


THE FARTHEST STAR 
Made Up of a Flock of Suns 

Every new invention of the astiono- 
mer’s observatory enlarges the distance 
he can peer into space and measure its 
receding boundaries, so that one can 
never say which is the farthest star. 

But we can say which is at the farthest 
distance measured. This honour is at 
present borne by a tiny blur of light, 
which has no name, and a few years ago 
was not noticed, but which is now iden¬ 
tified in the New General Catalogue of 
stars as Number 7006—or, more pre¬ 
cisely, N.G.C. 7006. 

It is not really one star, but a great 
flock of stars, probably containing more 
than the equivalent of a quarter of a 
million of 1 our suns; and it is so far 
away that if some unknown astronomer 
could flash a light-signal at us from one 
of the suns or planets there, it would be 
nearly a quarter of a million years 
before that message could reach us. 

There is good reason to believe that 
this flock of stars is moving toward 
us. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it will take a long time coming. 

The fastest moving star—it is not 
really a star, but a blaze of gas which 
will some day become a star—travels at 
the rate of about 730 miles a second. 
If it were coming toward us from the 
same place as the ” farthest star ’’ it 
would take 67,000,000,000 years to 
reach us. And it certainly travels three 
times as fast as the farthest star. 

CHANCE FOR THE BIRDS 
Curious Change in Ireland 

It is said that the prohibition of. fire¬ 
arms in Ireland is having the effect of 
making the birds tame. 

Even birds of prey are making them¬ 
selves at home quite near to human 
dwellings. The astonishing feature is the 
quickness with which the birds under¬ 
stand the absence of danger. 


ALL EYES TURNED ON YAP 
Island Where the Cables Meet 

It has been said that the only use of 
war is to teach the world geography. 
And certainly it has that effect. 

Until a few weeks ago who had heard 
of the island of Yap ? Not one person in 
a million throughout the civilised world. 
Now many who like to know where the 
places are that are tallfed about are 
searching their atlases for it. So we 
have put it on the C.N. map this week. 

The Germans knew all about it, for 
it is one of the Caroline Islands in the 
western Pacific which belonged to them, 
and they made it a centre for the cables 
that lie on the bed of the Pacific in that 
region and carry the world’s business 
and other messages there. 

Now, by the Peace Treaty, it belongs 
to Japan ; and the United States, which 
border the other side of the Pacific for 
thousands of miles, wonder whether the 
new ownership will affect them fairly, so 
they are bringing the .matter before a 
Conference that will consider the ques¬ 
tion of cables as they affect all countries. 

Of course, the cable question will be 
settled in a friendly way, but it has 
turned all eyes on the little, far-away 
island of Yap. ' See World Map 


BRITISH OIL 
No Great Supplies Found 

The borings for oil in Great Britain 
have now reached a stage at which 
success can be estimated with some 
confidence. 

There is oil' under various parts of 
the English Midlands and Scotland. In 
Derbyshire good oil is flowing, one well 
yielding a ton per day. The amount is 
likely to be sufficient to pay very well for 
the sinking and working of the wells, 
but the flow is not copious enough to 
make the industry a remarkable success. 

So far there are no signs of any out- 
rush of oil that will compare with the 
quantities obtained from the rich oil¬ 
fields of some foreign lands, such as 
Persia, Rumania, and the United States. 
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The World Is Not Yet 
Finished 

Qne of our cleverest writers, 
a banker named Walter 
Bagehot, was once writing on the 
subject of human society, and he 
found himself about to use the 
very common phrase, “ The 
structure of society.” 

Then he checked himself. 
Structure ? But that is some¬ 
thing at once hard and stationary. 
What an absurd word to apply 
to human society ! What a lot 
of mistakes must have arisen 
from using such a blockhead of 
a word ! He thought for a 
moment, and then used the word 
undulation —the undulation of 
society. 

This word means a wave. 
Society is something that does 
not stand still, and is not hard. 
It is fluid, restless, moving. 

Now, this is the very essence 
of human life— movement. But 
movement is not enough in itself. 
There must also be intelligent 
movement. The wave must be 
rolling, not like a sea wave 
hither and thither, but forward 
to the undiscovered country of 
the Millennium. 

We thought of Bagehot’s 
arrested pen the other, day, the 
pen which jerked upwards from 
the word structure, in reading the 
autobiography of a fashionable 
woman. In that book she looks 
back on the past, and, summing 
it all’up, delivers the judgment 
that society is neither better nor 
worse than it was in her girlhood. 

What does this mean ? Does 
it mean that the world of fashion 
has stood still for thirty years ? 
If so, that is death. Let there 
be stoppage in the tissues of the 
human body and some malignant 
growth will come. In a living 
organism there must be no arrest. 
Stagnation there means death. 

It will never be well with the 
world till it recognises this great 
truth of physiology. It will 
never be well with politics till 
our statesmen think of human 
society as an undulation —a 
mighty Atlantic roller seeking the 
New World of God’s Will upon 
earth. Almost all our troubles 
come from thinking of life, as a 
building which is already finished, 
and which was built, apparently, 
only to provide a prize-ring for 
strife. 

Let us fix it firmly in our 
mind that the world is not yet 
finished, that life is a great 
wave of moral energy which can 
never be frozen by the most 
merciless of Arctic winters, and 
which can only be beautiful 
when it catches the sunlight of 
God’s blessing or reflects His 
unchanging purpose. 

In each one of us there is a 
drop of this mighty billow des¬ 
tined for the everlasting shores 
of immortality. Let us then keep 
it moving onward. 
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Blithe Spirit 

W E are quite sure that the genial 
master whose name was Bird 
forgave that class of boys who could 
never resist a good-humoured laugh 
with him. One of the grown-up papers 
has just been telling this story. 

Coming into the class-room one 
morning Mr. Bird found his boys 
gazing solemnly into space, while on 
the blackboard a neat hand had 
written in chalk : 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 

It was necessary for a master to 
look serious in such a case, no doubt, 
and he called out sharply, " Who 
wrote that?” For a moment there 
was a silence, as if all the world were 
wondering who it could be, and then 
one little fellow leapt up, clearly 
thinking deeply, and said : " Please, 
sir, I think it was Shelley.” 

Which was, of course, true, and 
must surely have pleased Mr. Bird. 



What We Work So Hard For 

© 

The Hustlers 

W E are glad that all the stupid 
people are not in this country. 

We remember a law case in which 
the post office date-stamp on a letter 
was accepted as evidence, and was 
then proved to be wrong. On the very 
rare occasions that these stamps arc 
clear to read you will generally find 
them right, but a friend just home 
from America sends us an envelope 
posted in New York on October 19, 
which was delivered in Canada plainly 
stamped July 19. 

How many millions of letters have 
been stamped with that old date, one 
wonders. It is a sort of consolation 
to know that even in America, even at 
the Grand Central Station of New 
York, they are calling October July. 

Last in the war and last out of it, 
first-for the League and last to come 
in, and three months behind with her 
letters—verily America is only human i 
after all. ■ „ 

© 

A great deal of talent is lost to the 
world for the want of a little courage. 


Poor Carey! 

A sad little school tale reaches us 
which we cannot help'telling for 
the touch of love in it 

A bright little lad had died, and 
there was much sorrow in a school not 
very far from London. A splendid 
boy he had been, the life of his class, 
bubbling over with sparkle and fun. 
One day he was suddenly ill, and after 
lying long in pain he passed away. 

He belonged to a Roman Catholic 
home, and, talking about the funeral, 
one of his playmates asked what 
difference being a Roman Catholic 
would make. “ For one thing,” he was 
told, ” they will use Latin in the 
service.” A pained look passed over 
the little fellow’s face, and he said, 
“ Poor Carey! he icas so bad at Latin.” 
© 

Tip-Cat 

" JChakespeare was a Little Eng¬ 
lander,” declares Professor Tucker 
Brook. Yet all the Greater Englanders 
are less than he. 

0 

Qvf.rcoats can now be bought for a 
song, says a grown-up paper. It 
must have been thinking of Caruso. 

. 0 

Mr. Acx.axd warns us that “ it is 
always dangerous to direct- atten¬ 
tion to a particular 
thing.”. . The thing 
might be too par¬ 
ticular.' 

0 • 

When' the Pro¬ 
hibition fight 
begins in England 
the' battle will be 
between St. George 
and the Flagon. 

. B 

\\ 7 e are assured by 
Mr. Simon that 
“ the milk does , not 
come by itself.” But 
we all know the milk 
can. 

0 

\ report on the 
Polish - Russian 
war says : “ Both 

sides gave way on 
certain points.” Bayonet points, no 
doubt. ’ 

0 

Somebody thinks boys arc more alive 
than they used to be. Certainly it 
costs more to keep them alive. 

© 

The Shipwrecked Sailor 

■^e give the following lines as some 
encouragement to those who ven¬ 
ture out on noble quests with even- 
thing against them. They are Greek 
lines on a drowned seaman thrown up 
and buried on a dangerous coast: 

A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this 
coast, 

Bids you set sail. 

Full many a gallant barque, when he 
was lost, 

Weathered the gale. 

It is worth remembering in. dark 
and stormy days. We may drown on 
the way, but who will reach the haven 
if all hold back and none set sail ? ' 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If it is true that 
umbrellas are 
going up 


February 19, 1921 


Poems of Peter Puck 

Sports and Pastimes 

T know a boy who can’t enjoy 
1 A rapid fusillade of bricks, 
And one who makes a dreadful 
din 

On sitting on an upturned pin, 
And one who truly feels quite hurt 
In putting on a flannel shirt 
In which a thistle sticks : 
Such muffs as these will surely tire 
Before they set the Thames on 
fire. 

JvJow, girls I know who gladly 
show 

Their pleasure in such simple 
fun : 

They love to have their noses 
rubbed 

With stinging nettles freshly 
grubbed, 

And they declare without a 
whine 

That mustard in their tea’s as fine 
As pepper in a bun : 

Such girls as these will make 
their mark, 

Like Bertha Krupp and Joan of 
Arc. 

A jolly game for winter-time 
Is sitting in a pail of lime. 

© 

Her Greeting 

A True Tale From the True and 
Tender North 

By a Yorkshire Correspondent 

J-Jk had two things on his mind—heavy, 
- .things, tilings that break the heart. 
As he walked home from his factory he 
said.to himself : " I am going from one 
dark sorrow to a darker.” 

He had just told his manager that a 
number of workpeople must be dis¬ 
charged. There were no orders from 
abroad. The factory was running at a 
loss. He loved his people, and it hurt him 
to lose them. That was one black thing. 

He was going home; that was the 
blacker thing.. 

In that home the brave wife who had 
been the light of his happiness for forty 
years lay dying. He recalled a thousand 
moments when she had cheered him in 
his desperate hours of struggle by a gay 
smile or flash of wit. To lose her was 
to lose everything. 

He turned the handle of her door 
very slowly, and crept into the darkened 
room on his toes, like a cat, crouching 
his shoulders, creeping up to the bed 
without the slightest sound, fearful of 
disturbing her, fearful of finding that 
she was worse. 

He was still on his toes, still approach¬ 
ing her though the gloom, when she 
opened her eyes. She saw him first. 

A smile came into her fading eyes. 
The gallant spirit responded as it had 
responded a thousand times before to 
his dumb call for comfort. 

Hullo, Pussyfoot! ” was her greeting. 
© 

A Prayer for Today 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for today. 

Let file no wrong or idle word 
Unthinkingly say— 

Set Thou Thy seal upon my lips 
Just for today. 

So for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray. 

But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
Just for today. Samuel Wilbereorce 
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A FREE INDIA 

BRITAIN’S GREAT GIFT OF 
LIBERTY 

Splendid Tribute by a Native 

WHAT THE UNION JACK 
STANDS FOR 

One of the most difficult tasks before 
the British Empire is that of leading 
wisely along the pathway to freedom 
the parts of the Empire that have been 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, yet 
arc capable of rising to a full and wise 
self-government. 

Notwithstanding many difficulties, 
often raised by those who wish to rush 
along faster than they are able, our 
country is persevering with her self- 
imposed task. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is visit¬ 
ing the great Eastern Dependency 
instead of the Prince of Wales, is being 
received enthusiastically everywhere, 
and is wisely showing to our Indian 
fellow subjects the true aims of Great 
Britain in India. 

The Voice of India 

Whenever there is any trouble among 
the many races of India we always hear 
of it; but we do not hear so much of 
the quiet, yet deep, widespread ap¬ 
preciation of the work Great Britain 
has done for India. 

Here is an example in a speech made 
by Mr. Kustom Riistomjee, a distin¬ 
guished native .Indian, when the Cana¬ 
dian delegate to the recent Assembly 
of the League of Nations was being en¬ 
tertained as lie passed through the 
country oil his way to-Europe.' • 

Freedom-Loving Britons 

This is how Mr. Riistomjee expressed 
the voice-of India : 

Never in Asia has any people of 
any of its ancient countries been so 
freely and spontaneously dowered 
wit h the gift of free responsible govern¬ 
ment as India by Great Britain. 

Three hundred and forty million 
people in India have freely and wil¬ 
lingly, though cautiously, been placed 
in the path of democracy by the free¬ 
dom-loving people of Britain. It is an 
achievement that ought to fill with 
piide every Briton to whatever part 
of the empire he or she belongs. 

Should there be any trouble in the 
Pacific, - India would rise as one man 
in defence of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth, not because of her love for 
Australians, but on account of the 
devotion she bears to the Hag which 
floats over the British Dominions. 
People who cannot tolerate that flag 
know not what liberty means. 

It was British statesmanship that 
made us powerful dominions, and 
God forbid we should ever forget or 
forsake her when she is burdened 
with the world’s difficulties. 

There spoke the voice of India that 
proved its sincerity by noble sacrifice, 
in life and treasure, during the War. 

DISARMAMENT 
U.S.A. to Lead the Way 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the American Lower House advises that 
the President should call together at 
Washington delegates from all nations, 
to a conference to provide for dis¬ 
armament. 

The resolution passed by the com¬ 
mittee has, of course, to be discussed by 
the whole American Parliament ; but it 
is the first clear step toward lessening 
the burdens and dangers of large armies. 


London's County Hall, begun before 
the war, which was to cost £870,000, 
will now cost Tf,341,000. 

Swansea has postponed the provision 
of new sanitary dustbins till it receives 
part of the German reparation millions. 

Saved by a Cat 

A cat at Cardiff Barracks warned its 
owner of an escape of gas in the night 
by pawing at his face. 

A Tramp and His Languages 

A tramp appeared in rags at Sheffield 
Police. Court not long ago w r ho had once 
been a university student. He is 80 
and speaks seven languages. 

The Rabbit and the Penny 

A rabbit, running out of its burrow 
near Keston, in Kent, brought with it a 
Roman penny in an excellent state of 
preservation. This had probably been 
dropped by a soldier when Keston was 
a Roman camp. 


W e told a few months ago of some 
children who form a school deep in 
a forest of Tasmania—the Forester State 
School—and we quoted part of an inte¬ 
resting letter from their schoolmaster. 

Now, back from the other side of the 
world, has come the children’s reply, in 
the form of a Round Robin, signed neatly 
in a ring all round a compass by twelve 
boys and five girls. 

Some of the little ones have signed 
with a mark, a cross, which they say will 
also serve as a kiss, they being verv little. 
All the lady members of the C.N. staff 
respond most, readily to this happy 
invitation. 

With the Round Robin they send 
some wattle blossom and a piece of 
boronia, and Mr. Hawkins, their school¬ 
master, evidently a teacher devoted to 
his little people, writes on their behalf. 

Every Friday afternoon (he says) they 
have a “ free ” reading lesson, which 


- Wood pigeons are doing rquch damage 
to the crops in Devonshire. 

A Canadian scientist estimates the 
loss of wheat in one year through rust 
disease as a hundred million bushels, 
worth between 25 and 50 million pounds. 

Germs in a Vaseline Bottle 

A child has died at Portsmouth as 
the result of tetanus germs lodged in the 
stopper of a vaseline bottle. 

The Wind Has a Joke 

As a man was passing over Tower 
Bridge not long ago the wind blew off 
his bowler hat, which dropped straight 
down the funnel of a tug on the river. 

Famous Flemish Picture Bought 

Breughel’s famous picture of the 
Adoration of the Wise Men, which was 
shown in last week’s C.N., has been 
secured for the nation, one donor 
having given £3500 to make up the 
£15,000 required. 


means that they read to themselves, so 
that when the C.N. readers in England 
are having their breakfasts on Friday 
morning the forest children are reading 
the C.N. before going home to tea. 

The bush round about the school is 
now very gay with wattle blossom : 
Wattle blossom! Wattle blossom ! 

Like the kangaroo and ’possum. 
Emblem of Australia’s glory, 

And her native charm and story. 

Of course, Tasmania’s emblem is 
really the waratah, a pretty pink flower 
that grows wild in some parts of the 
bush and on the mountains. Here we call 
the wattle “mimosa.” With regard to 
the piece of boronia which Mr. Hawkins 
sent, in Western Australia this covers 
acres and acres, and is smelt 20 miles off. 

He wonders if our readers would like 
to know what a. night’s “ ringtailing ” 
is like. Perhaps when Mr. Hawkins sees 
this he will tell us, for we do not know. 
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LONELIEST ISLAND IN 

THE WORLD 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA’S 
LATEST NEWS 

C.N. to Take the World’s 
Story There 

WAITING FOR CUPS AND 
SAUCERS 

The island of Tristan da Cunha is as 
lonely as anv place in the world, and it 
is inhabited by English-speaking people. 

Sometimes ships do not visit it for 
years, but mails have been more fre¬ 
quent lately. *It was. not till 1916 that 
it heard of the'war that began in 1914, 
but they had mails in 1919 and 1920. 

The people of the island work very 
hard ; but often they lack many of the 
commonest necessities. In 1916, when 
the New Zealand visited the island, 
many of the inhabitants were clad only 
in skins. What they need most is 
flour and clothing. 

The Government sends out sails, oars, 
soap, and medical stores when a ship 
goes. One of the things most needed is 
rat poison, as rats arc a great pest. 

Airs. Glass, who is a descendant of the 
first governor of the island, asked in 
1916 for " a few cups and saucers,” as 
: there was “ not a dozen on the island.” 

Cut Off from the World 

A Dorchester lady sends us the follow- 
‘ ing letter, dated November 3,1920, which 
she has received from Mrs. Gavarello, 
the wife of an Italian who was ship¬ 
wrecked on the island 17 years ago. 

Dear Friend, I am thanking you 
very much for the picture-cards you 
send. I am in good health at the 
present. I have C children, 5 sons 
and one girL Her name, is Margaret ; 
and one dear little baby boy. 

We had a nice, warm winter, and 
now the spring is coming in and our 
potatoes look green, 

I am the most in need of clothing, 
and a drink of tea or cocoa are treats, 
and a few sweets for my children. 

On this island we cannot get things, 
so I will be very pleased to have a kind 
friend to write to me far away on this 
lonely island, and I will be looking for 
a letter from you by the first mail. 

How happy we are when we see the 
mail coming to the island with letters 
and parcels for us. With all kind 
wishes to you, a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year to you and your 
friends. Yours truly, Mrs. Gavarei.lo. 

Population Growing 

We have also received a letter from 
Miss Susan Rcpetto as follows : 

Many thanks for your nice long 
letter, which I was pleased to get and 
to learn that the dreadful war is over. 

The Dartmouth, that arrived here 
on October 7th, brought us many 
useful things we were greatly in need 
of. We have no seeds whatever, only 
what kind friends send us. 

We dress like you do, and we read 
the books we get. We have had a 
number sent to us. We sing hymns 
just like you do. 

We have heard and read about the 
aeroplane. How wonderful it must 
seem to be flying right out of sight till 
. the people cannot see you. 

There are now 119 people in the 
island, the largest population there 
has ever been. 

We were very pleased to see the 
portraits of the King and Queen. It 
was most kind of them to think about 
us like that. 

If any of our readers wish to write to 
inhabitants on this out-of-the-way frag¬ 
ment of the British Empire, among those 
on the island who can reply are Mr. F. J. 
Swaine, Mrs. Agnes Glass, and Miss 
Susan Repetto. 

The C.N. is now being sent in batches 
whenever ships call at the island, so 
that our friends there will be able to 
read the story of the world’s doings. 


THE SHEPHERD SEEKS THE LOST SHEEP 
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When the snow falls on the moors in the North the shepherd goes out with his dog (0 seek 
thesheep which have keen buried in the drifts. While the dog finds some animals the shepherd 
prods the snow with his long stick to find others. See page 8 

A ROUND ROBIN TO THE C.N. 
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OLD SHEPHERD’S TALE OF HIS SHEEP 

Buried for Weeks in the Winter Snows 


SAFETY FIRST 

MOVEMENT THAT SAVES 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES 

How Accidents Have Been 
Reduced by More Than Half 

TEACHING THE VALUE OF LIFE 

A great Safety First Conference was 
'ately held in London, and both the 
conference and the movement are a 
tribute to the growing value that is 
being placed upon human life.. 

In the bad old days nobody cared 
very much how many accidents there 
were in factories and elsewhere, especi¬ 
ally if the victims were floor children ; 
and we know from the terrible histories 
of the late i8th and early 19th centuries 
that so many children were killed in the 
factories that were springing up every¬ 
where in the North of Engand that their 
bodies were sent to distant parts for 
burial, because it was thought there 
might be a popular outcry if people 
realised how many were being killed. 

The Better Way 

The Safety First movement was 
started in industrial circles in America, 
the intention being to impress upon both 
employers and employed the importance 
of taking precautions against accident. 

Then the movement spread to Eng¬ 
land, and the British Industrial Safety 
First Association was formed, and 
gradually extended its activities to other 
spheres besides factories and workshops. 
Notices were placed, for example, at 
railway stations and in public vehicles 
warning people to take care. 

, Of course, many people under the 
compulsion of the law take precautions 
for the benefit of others, but it is a 
much.finer thing if, by creating a healthy 
public opinion and appealing to the 
conscience, we can get people to take the 
necessary steps voluntarily. This is the 
object of the Safety First Association. 

Helping the Nation 

But, apart from the wrong find the 
right of the matter, Safety First pays. 
In 1913 there were no fewer than 
30,000 accidents in factories, many of 
them caused by unguarded flywheels, 
hoists, and other machinery. This 
number was quite apart from the 
accidents occurring in mines and quar¬ 
ries and on railways and farms. 

Altogether in that year there were in 
factories and docks alone 1298 fatal and 
223,000 non-fatal accidents, and in 
compensation these cost over £300,000. 

We can see, therefore, that by greatly 
reducing the number of accidents, as the 
Safety First movement has done, it has 
not only benefited the worker and the 
nation, but it has added to the capital of 
the employer. Much of the huge sum 
formerly paid in compensation has 
been available for the development of 
industry itself. 

Saving 23,000 Lives 

In one American steel-works employ¬ 
ing 2500 men the number of w r orkers 
injured was reduced in two years from 
30 in every hundred to fewer than 5 per 
cent., and the cost of compensation paid 
out by the firm was about an eighth of 
what it had been five years previously. 
Several other great concerns, as the 
result of the Safety First crusade, 
reduced their accidents by three-quarters, 
and in one steel-mill with 1300 work¬ 
men, the reduction was actually’ 80 per 
cent. ~ that is, for every’ ioo accidents in 
former years there were now’ only 20. 

In twelve years the United Steel Cor¬ 
poration’s safety’ measures prevented 
over 23,000 deaths or serious injuries 
from accidents, as judged by’ a com¬ 
parison w'ith pievious years. 

When we think of the enormous 
results for good of a little care the 
amazing thing is that anything in the 
way of propaganda to support Safety 
First should be necessary. 


Ckow fell early in Yorkshire this 
k 3 strange winter, and the shep¬ 
herds in the dales have been wondering 
ever- since what is before- them. As 
a rule weather is kind to the dalesman 
till Christmas is passed. 

I met an old shepherd yesterday 
who talked of snow. It came to mean 
a new thing to me before he had done. 
I forgot to think of it as the raw’ 
material of jolly’games in the south. 

“ Ay’e,” said he, " it's terrible up 
on t’ fell when it doos come. I’ve 
knowed sheep to be buried under it 
for three weeks. There's tales of 
some sheep being found alive after 
six weeks and two months. But I’ve 
knowed many to come out of t- drifts 
after three weeks. Ay’e, I’ve carried 
’em home in me arms, and narsed ’em 
by t’-fire just like a baby, t’ poor 
creatures. Ay’e, up on t’ mowers, 
when t’ wynd comes out o’ t’ aste, 
bringing t’ snow wid it, ’tis terrible.” 

Wind Like a Knife 

While he was speaking a wind that 
cut like a knife w r as blowing from the 
black east; but his jacket w'as un¬ 
buttoned, and he had no cover for 
his neck, not even a collar. 

He told me how sheep come to be 
buried, explaining that while a sheep 
sometimes seems sagacious, at other 
times it seems to go “ clean daft.” 
As he spoke, his old face, which was a 
net of wrinkles, went bluer and bluer 
in the east wind, his small grey eyes 
looking out of that suffering old coun¬ 
tenance with immemorial wisdom. 

When the snow' comes, he explained, 
sheep move to the shelter of the walls, 
always choosing a corner. They go 
to the wall nearest to the wind, which 
you would say was the best place for 
shelter. How r ever, this is a mistake 
which leads to their undoing. 

Clouds of Snowflakes 

The wind, blowing the snow' against 
the other side of the wall, lifts up 
cloud after cloud of snowflakes, which 
fall with the action of a breaking wave 
on the farther and sheltered side of 
the wall. Very often little snow' lies 
on the windward side of a w all; 
w'hcreas y’ou may find five feet of it, 
solid as turf, on the side never touched 
by the wind. 

It is here that sheep shelter, and, 
standing there out of the w'ind, are 
buried clean out of sight. 

When there is one of these great 
snowstorms the shepherds and their 
dogs leave the dales, go to the moors, 
and climb to the top of the fells. 


O f all the marvellous things on earth 
at the command of all, can anything 
beat the microscope ? 

It has saved more lives than anything 
else man can touch, for it has enabled 
mankind to overcome its invisible foes. 
Everywhere around us an invisible race 
of creatures has man in its grip. They 
inhabit our bodies and our food. They 
may be on a w’alking-stick or an umbrella; 
they’ may be in the clothes we wear, or on 
a nail we pul! out of a piece of wood. If 
a glass of milk goes sour it is these 
invisible creatures that make it so; 
without them milk would keep sweet. 

Everywhere they are at work always ; 
some of them for us, and some against 
us. They help to pull the -world down 
and help to build it up. 

In millions and thousands of millions 
they gather together wherever life is 


Sometimes it is a battle even to 
keep one’s balance in these blizzards, 
and impossible to keep one’s ey'es 
open for more than a second at a time. 
But the shepherds reach the moors. 

They carry W’ith them long sticks, 
for they cannot trust the dogs to find 
all the buried sheep, although some 
dogs are wonderfully clever. 

, With their long sticks the shepherds 
prod the snow as they go along. Where 
the stick goes suddenly dowm through 
the thick snow, they’ know at once 
that a sheep is below. How is that ? 

Plant that Melts the Snow 

Have you heard of an alpine plant 
called ' the soldanella ? This plant 
forces its w r ay up through the snow’ 
till its blue flower can shine in the sun. 
It is said that the leaves, w’hich are 
originally thick and fat, become thin 
in giving out heat to melt the snow.. 

In something of the same way the 
heat of a sheep’s body, with its breath 
to help, melts the snow’ round about 
it, making a sort of cave, so that 
even w’hen lying on its side, buried 
out of sight for weeks, the poor 
thing can eat grass or some of the 
mosses on the wall. 

The old shepherd told me he has 
found sheep with no wool on their 
breasts, and he supposes they must 
have eaten it when all the grass w r as 
gone. They are so pitiably thin that 
a boy can carry them in his arms from 
the fells to the village in the dale. 
They are fed on warm milk, and lie by 
the fire till they are well. 

Alive in a Drift 

“ It’s a queer thing,” said the shep¬ 
herd, “ but I’ve knowed sheep to be 
killed by t’ cauld in July, and yet, as 
I tell ’ee, found ’em alive after three 
w’eeks in a snowdrift. There be some, 
wynds that come out 0 ’ t’ aste, aye, 
even in summer-time, what nothing 
can stand against. They seem to 
blaw' ice through you. If sheep on t’ 
mowers can’t get shelter from they 
wynds ’tis all over with the poor 
creatures. They drop and die with 
t’ heather in bloom.” 

So even in summer these old shep¬ 
herds have their anxieties, but it’s 
touch and go with them all through 
a bitter cold winter. 

Think of them next time y’ou are 
making a snow-man. They look 
almost like snow-men themselves as 
they stagger over our northern moors 
prodding for buried sheep, with their 
dogs sniffing everywhere for the same 
hidden treasure. Picture on page 7 


know'n. You can put more of them on 
a sixpence than there are people on the 
earth, and they grow, if nothing happens 
to stop them, so that a city of half a 
million microbes might in a day and a 
night grow - into a city of nearly a 
hundred millions. 

Unless man conquers this invisible 
world these microbes will conquer him. 
For ages they have been conquering 
him, and the only thing that can save 
our race is the wonder that we call the 
microscope. 

What this wonder is, the history of it, 
the knowledge it has brought to man, 
the pleasure you can win from it in your 
own home, are told in a capital book by 
Mr. C. A. Ealand, published at 7s. Gd. by 
Seeley, Service & Co. It is one of the 
most useful and entrancing volumes in 
their admirable Library of Romance. 


SEA EATING ITS WAY 

AND BRINGING DOWN 
THE LIGHTHOUSES 

Why the Warning Lights Must 
be Removed 

SHORES WASHED AWAY 

All over the world the coastline is 
changing. In some places the ‘sea is 
encroaching on the land, while in other 
places it is throwing up sand and shingle 
in such quantities that the beach is 
slowly widening. What is washed away 
from one coast is piled up on another. 

The Isle of Wight lias just decided to 
spend £50,000 on a breakwater at 
Freshwater Bay, which is being en¬ 
croached upon so that the splitting in 
two of the island is seriously theatened. 

But the question of coast erosion is 
even more urgent in America, where in 
recent times several lighthouses have 
had to be shifted back to save them, and 
just now a large sum has to be spent to 
save a historic lighthouse at Barnegat, 
New Jersey, from being washed away. 

The Changing Shore 

As the Americans say, " the light¬ 
houses will not stay put ”—they will not 
remain where they are built, but have 
to be removed from time to time to 
prevent their being washed away. 

No doubt the same thing would occur 
in this country except that, being a small¬ 
er and more thickly populated country, 
we cannot afford to lose the land, and so 
build breakwaters and coast defence 
works to keep the sea out. Yet even here 
the coast is changing to some extent. 

Perhaps the most striking instance is 
in Kent. From Folkestone along the 
coast well into Sussex the land is an 
easy winner, and towns like Lympne 
and Lydd and Hythe and Rye and 
Winchelsea, once on the coast, are now 
high and dry inland. But on the 
north of Kent the sea is making serious 
inroads, and everyone who has ever 
passed in or out of the Thames estuary 
knows the famous Reculvers on the 
edge of the cliffs. 

Two-Mile Bite off the Coast 

A century or two ago the Reculvers 
towers were half a mile inland, and a 
town existed which has long since fallen 
into the sea. 

In Wales, too ; near the Prime Minister’s 
home at Criccieth, at least two miles 
of land have been eaten away by the 
sea since the days of Julius Caesar. 

Our lighthouses, however, are well 
protected, and we do not find it necessary 
to rebuild them in new positions as the 
Americans frequently have to do. The 
Americans, indeed, are getting somewhat 
alarmed about their New Jersey coast. 

A recent survey’ has shown that the 
beaches are being systematically driven 
back by the sea, while harbours once 
accessible to, ships are closed up by 
travelling drift. Some streams that 
formerly emptied into the ocean have 
been closed, and salt water marshes are 
forming. The whole of that coast is 
changing its character and position. 

Quicksands 

In a few years one part of the shore 
at Atlantic City’ lost 76 acres, and the 
material was carried away and deposited 
at another part of the shore. 

The silting up of matter so as to form 
quicksands is a source of great danger 
to shipping, as we know from our own 
Goodwin Sands; and in situations where 
it is imposible to build lighthouses light¬ 
ships are generally stationed. 

Occasionally, however, a lightship can 
be dispensed with and released for 
service elsewhere, as happened off Hun¬ 
stanton, where a piece of red glass is now 
placed over the lamp of the - mainland 
lighthouse, so that if a ship steams into the 
danger zone it sees red instead of white, 
and knows that it is near the sands. 


Can Anything Beat the microscope? 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Fallow Deer Shed Their 
Antlers 

GEESE FLY NORTHWARD 

By Our Country Correspondent 

February 20. The various kinds of 
wild geese that have been living in 
the south during the winter are now 
beginning to fly northward again. They 
go in flocks, and usually travel by night, 
when, if we are out in the open country, 
we may often hear their harsh cackling 
as they pass overhead. 

February 21. • This month the male 
fallow deer of our parks and forests 
shed their antlers, which are found 
lying on the ground. There is no doubt 
that these are intended as weapons of 
offence and defence, and the bucks do 
not hesitate to use them when con¬ 
tending for a mate. 

February 22. The drone fly, so plenti¬ 
ful in summer, is beginning to appear, 
and owing to its size and colour and 
humming flight it is often mistaken for 
a bee. There is no doubt that this 
resemblance is a powerful means of 
defence, but, as a matter of fact, the 
creature is-' harmless. It should be 
encouraged, as it removes much garbage. 

February 23. The woodlark—which, 
by the way, does not spend all its time 
in woods—is like a small skylark, but 
it does not soar so high, and its song is 
less powerful than the skylark’s. The 
bird is just beginning to sing. 

February 24. As a familiar bird in 
our cities and towns, the ring-dove, or 
wopd pigeon, rivals even the sparrow at 
this season. Its pleasant coo-coo-coo 
note, repeated again and again, is very 
familiar. It never seems to become 
monotonous, though so uniform. 

February 25. The hares are now to 
be seen frolicking, and very amusing 
their antics are. Curiously enough, 
they run up hill much faster than down, 
and in descending they generally' take 
an oblique course, probably for fear of 
tumbling head over heels. The hare is 
an excellent swimmer, but only takes 
to the water as a last resource. 

February 26. The bright, clear song 
of the greenfinch is getting familiar once 
more in shrubbery and garden, where, 
hidden among the trees, it will pipe 
away for hours at a stretch. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Rain of February 



This map shows the average rainfall in 
inches for different areas during February 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

A successional sowing of beans should 
be made of any of the large and prolific 
kinds. Sow parsley to succeed the 
late sowings of the previous year. 
Make a sowing of peas of the best kinds, 
and stake advanced early crops. 

Attend to strawberry plantations; 
thin old ones that are too thick, and 
make new ones if necessary. Trim and 
nail wall trees, and where they are 
most forward beware of over-tight 
shreds. 

Look well after mice among crocuses. 


HEALTHIEST YEAR 
ON RECORD 

A Brighter and Merrier Britain 

At a time when many people are 
inclined to be doleful because business is 
slack and the world unsettled, comes one 
splendid record. The year 19 20 was the 
healthiest our country has ever known. 

In whatever way we view the facts 
made public by thg Ministry of Health 
they are encouraging. 

The birth rate has been the highest 
for ten years past, and the death rate 
the lowest ever recorded. The actual 
number of births has been greater than 
ever before, while the number of deaths 
has been smaller in England and Wales 
than in any year since 1862, when the 
population was only 20 millions, whereas 
now it is 36 millions. 

The death rate has fallen to the 
remarkably low figure of 12‘4 per 
thousand of the population, whereas for 
the ten years 1871 to 1880 it was 21-4 per 
thousand. - 

This excellent record is largely due to 
wiser motherly care, leading to the 
preservation of infant life. 

Whatever shadows may be falling for 
the moment on our beloved country and 
on other lands, in health, which is the 
first step to happiness, the country has 
been blessed with a brightened prospect 


THE THREE C’s 

And How They Come Between 
Brothers 

We dealt in the C.N. recently with the 
question of Japan and its place among 
the nations. It seems interesting in 
this connection to quote this paragiaph 
and verse from Dr. Clifford’s new book 
on “ The Gospel of World Brotherhood ” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.): 

In the course of his travels in India, 
Dr. Faunce, Principal of Brown Univer¬ 
sity, Rhode Island, met an Indian Chief 
Justice and a Mohammedan, who said: 
“ There are three things’ that hold 
humanity apart, and, curiously enough, 
in your English language they all 
begin with C. They are caste, colour, 
and creed: 

“Caste, the idea that where a man is 
born, for ever he must stay. 

“Colour, the idea that a man’s mere 
complexion may make it impossible 
for him to be my equal or brother. 

“ Creed, the idea that a man must 
adopt my religious formulae or he never 
can by any possibility enter my heaven.” 

Our Master knew no sect, no caste. 

He had no nearest kin, 

No race so great, no land so vast 

- He could not take them in. 

O brothers, burst your narrow bars. 

And take the world as friend ; 

There lies no space between the stars 
Where Love’s dominions end. 

NO MORE MISFITS 
A Wonderful Tape-Measure 

The tailor of the future will, we are 
told-, take his measurements for a suit 
of clothes with the camera. 

A special tape measure marked with 
big figures is fitted from the neck to the 
feet, and three others round back, waist, 
and hips. A photograph is then taken 
of the tailor’s client from the front, side, 
and back. The tailor thus obtains a 
permanent record with all the necessary 
measurements ; and it is claimed that 
misfits will be things of the past. 


TWO NEW NATIONS 

Latvia and Estlionia, bordering on the 
Baltic Sea, have now been acknowledged 
fully as new European nations by the 
Great Powers. Before, they had been 
only partly recognised as independent. 

The majority of the people in both 
lands are not Russian in race, and they 
have their own languages. 

They and the Finns were the seafaring 
part of the former Russian Empire. . 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one. question on each card 

How Long Does a Homing Pigeon Live? 

If granted freedom and proper food 
and treatment pigeons live long, and 
an age of Twenty years is included 
among the records. 

What Do Spiders Eat? 

Ordinary spiders eat insects—and 
other spiders, when they can. Some 
horned spiders, not of our own land, 
catch and kill little birds. 

How Long Does a Canary Sleep? 

In the absence ol artificial light or 
other disturbance, a canary would 
settle down to rest at sunset and remain 
still, il not sleeping, until sunrise. 

Do Swallows Breed in Foreign Lands? 

The swallows which spend the summer 
in Great Britain make their nurseries and 
rear their young ones here. They- do not 
lay eggs in the lands to which they fly 
for the period ol our winter. 

Do Lions Close Their Eyes When Killing? 

When they have delivered the fatal 
blow or bite, they take a deep draught 
of the victim’s blood; and it seems that 
when so engaged they close their eyes, 
possibly in a rapture of satisfaction. 

What is a Bittern’s Egg Like? 

The eggs of the common bittern are 
olive brown in colour, and lie, four or 
five to a clutch, in a rough nest of 
rushes, sticks, and weeds, deposited on 
the ground amid thick reeds or other 
marshy growths. 

Where and How does Mimosa Grow? 

There are over 1500 species of mimosa, 
and some, like the acacia, have been 
brought from hot climes to our British 
gardens, while the sensitive plant has 
a home in our greenhouses. The mimosa, 
beloved by Australians, is by them called 
the wattle. 

Where Do Tears Come From ? 

From what is called the lachrymal 
gland of the eye. From this gland tears— 
water with a slight addition of salt 
material—reach the eye by about’ a 
dozen tiny openings, keep the eyeball 
moist, and escape by ducts into the upper 
part of the nostrils. 

Does a Mole Open Its Eyes? 

The mole has tiny eyes so deeply set in 
its fur as to be hidden from the casual 
observer. Sight is of no account in its 
home down in the earth, but the mole 
frequently comes out into the open at 
night, and then it trots about open-eyed, 
seeing well enough for its purpose. 

Are All the Feathers of a Rook Black? 

The plumage of a rook should be en¬ 
tirely black with a lustrous sheen. It is, 
however, quite possible that the ques¬ 
tioner has seen rooks with some white 
feathers. Such birds are not normal, 
but, like many others in which white 
occurs unnaturally, are examples of what 
is called albinism. 

Where Do Butterflies Go in the Winter? 

Most of them die before winter comes, 
and the generations of the following 
year arise either from caterpillars which 
live through the winter, or, more gener¬ 
ally, from chrysalises—the sleeping form 
in which the caterpillar passes into the 
perfect stage. Some butterflies hide in 
sheltered places and survive the winter. 

How Did the Salmon Get Its Name? 

Scholars are not agreed as to the 
meaning of the word Salmon, but 
Dr. Skeat, the great philologist, thinks 
it is from the old Aryan foot sar, or sal, 
meaning to leap. If so, it has the 
same origin as salt, salary, sausage, and 
many very dissimilar words, as ex¬ 
plained in My Magazine, in a fascinating 
illustrated article called Tales of the 
Word Family. The C.N. monthly for 
March is now lying on the bookstalls 
with the C.N. ■ 


RACE ROUNDTHE SUN 

MERCURY’S ENORMOUS 
SPEED 

Has the Earth Another 
Neighbour ? 

THE FAINT LIGHT WHERE 
THE SUN SETS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Mercury may still be seen during the 
early part of next week by those who 
have a clear and unobstructed view 
down to the western horizon. 

He is now rapidly coming between 
us and the Sun, travelling at the great 
rate of thirty-five miles a second. This 
is much faster than any other body in 
the Sun’s family of worlds, and nearly 
twice as fast as the Earth, whose speed 
is about 19 miles a second. 

On March 3 Mercury will pass between 
11s and the Sun, and he will then be 
at bis nearest—about 65 million miles 
away. But we shall not be able to see 
him, because his dark side, the region 
of perpetual night, will be turned 
toward us. 

Crossing the Sun’s Face 

On rare occasions, at intervals of 
several years, this' side can be seen. 
Then Mercury appears to pass across 
the face of the Sun, and he is seen as a 
little round, dark world. The writer had 
the good fortune to see this occur in 
1907, with the aid of the telescope. 

Now, Mercury and, on still more rare 
occasions, Venus are the only worlds 
that have certainly been seen to cross, 
between us and the Sun ; but there was 
an occasion in 1859 when an astronomi¬ 
cal observer, pr. Lescarbault, became 
famous by stating that on March 26 of 
that year he had seen a'small dark 
body pass across the Sun’s face. 

As the great astronomer Leverrier 
had recently propounded a theory 
demonstrating the existence of planets 
between Mercury and the Sun, to 
account for abnormalities in Mercury’s 
motion, the so-called discovery was 
accepted by many astronomers, includ¬ 
ing Leverrier himself, and the new 
planet was called Vulcan. 

Problem of Other Worlds 

But, unfortunately, it has never been 
seen since, and the question has re¬ 
mained, Are there no more worlds 
between Mercury and the Sun ? 

If there were they would be much 
smaller than Mercury, would move with 
much greater velocity to prevent their 
falling into the Sun, and they would, 
of course, be much closer to him than 
Mercury. We know how difficult it 
is to find Mercury, so we can under¬ 
stand the difficulties in the way of dis¬ 
covering any that may exist. 

When the Sun is eclipsed any small 
but brilliant world near the Sun would 
be seen, and in the 1878 eclipse two 
astronomers independently claimed to 
have seen two. But their observations 
did not agree, and it was generally re¬ 
garded that they saw stars instead. 

The Zodiacal Light 

Instead of a planet, what appears to 
exist is myriads- of meteors and volumes 
of meteoric dust, which are believed to 
extend outwards from the Sun to a 
little beyond the Earth’s orbit. The 
light , reflected from them may be 
observed Of an evening after next 
Thursday and for the two weeks 
following. It is known as. the Zodiacal 
Light, and can only be seen in very 
clear air and in the absence of moon¬ 
light or‘artificial illumination. 

It should be looked for soon after sun¬ 
set, when it .will appear as a cone of 
faint- light, something like the Milky 
Way, extending from each side of where 
the Sun has set and in a slanting 
direction towards Venus, the brilliant 
orb high in the south-west. G. F. M, 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


An Exciting Story of the 
Secret of an Old Ruin 


: : Told by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 46 

Bee to the Rescue 

C tax could bear the silence no 
*'■' longer. 

It seemed impossible to do 
nothing, attempt nothing, while so 
much was at stake. 

, Of course, with a man like Caffyn 
to deal with the chances were badly’ 
against them; but, even so, it was 
maddening to have to lie there 
helpless, bound hands and feet. 

“Can’t we do anything?" he 
asked desperately. 

"Sit tight," replied Hank, with 
a certain grimness in his tone. 
“Just as soon as I’ve got these 
knots out of my muscles I’m going 
to have another shy at the cords 
round your wrists." 

Presently Stan spoke again. 

“ Where do you think Caffyn and 
Delmar are going ? ” 

, “ To Davy Jones, if they’re not 
careful. There’s a big sea still 
running, by the sound of the waves 
on the beach.” 

“ But then all the plate will go 
loo,” cried Stan in dismay. 

" Go slow, old son," replied Hank, 
quietly. “ I didn't mean that. 
Caffyn is much too wily a bird to 
run risks. I expect they'll push 
up to Sal ton and land there. The 
chances are that Caffyn has a car 
there.” 

” Why there ? ” : 

“ Because it's the nearest place 
where there's a good landing, and, 
being a towii, peqple won't be so 
apt to ask questions." . 

“ I see. But, Hank, there's 
another thing. Now that Delmar 
lias stolen all that plate I don't, see 
how he can come back to the 
school.” 

“ Of course lie can’t 1 But, if you 
ask me, he doesn’t mean to. My 
notion is that, the only reason he 
ever did come here was to collar the 
plate.” 

“ But how did fie know about 
it ? ” 

“ Through his father. I guess 
moneylenders get to know a lot of 
funny secrets.” 

“ But then, if his father was 
going to get hold of the whole of 
Storr Royal, why didn’t he wait 
until ho had it ? Then he could 
have taken all the time he wanted 
to look for the plate, and it would 
have been his by law.” 

“ That’s so, Stan. You've hit 
the nail on the head; It’s a point 
I’ve been worrying over. It cer¬ 
tainly does seem a foolish trick to 
run the risk of stealing the stuff 
when they might have had it legally, 
as you say. But I guess he had a 
motive, and we'll find out the truth 
sooner or later.” ' ' 

“ Too late, I’m afraid,” groaned 
Stan, who by this time was in a 
state very near to despair. Stan 
was full of pluck and go so long as 
lie could do anything. It was this 
business of lying inactive that took 
ail the heart out of him. 

“ I’m ready now,” said Hank. 
” We’ll have another shot at those 
knots, Stan.” 

The two rolled over again back 
to back, and once more Hank 
struggled to untie the.cords around 
Stan’s wrists. 

But the handcuffs fitted him so 
closely that within a minute or two 
agonising cramp began to shoot 
through his wrists, and his fingers 
became useless. 

Still his pluck did not fail. 

“ Have to rest a while again, I 
reckon,” he remarked coolly. “I'll 
have another shot by and by.” 

Stan bit his lip to keep down a 
cry of despair. He felt that it was all 
hopeless. Here they were, and here 
they would stay in this dreadful 
cave until they starved or froze to 
death. 

“ Sf’an 1 Stan 1 ” 


The -voice, shaking with fright yet 
full of a stubborn bravery, came 
whispering out of the gloom. 

Stan recognised it. 

“ Bee 1 Bee ! ” he shouted back. 
" Oh, Bee, is that you ? " 

A slim little figure was outlined 
against the faint light which filtered 
in through the mouth of the cross- 
passage. It came groping forward 
with outstretched arms, and almost 
fell over Stan where he lay. 

" Oh, Bee, how splendid of you 1 ’’ 
cried Stan. “ How did you do it ? ” 

" Guess we won’t worry how she 
did it,” put in Hank, drily'. “ Not 
for the present, anyway. 

“ Bee," he went on, “ I’m hand¬ 
cuffed, and Stan here is tied. ' You' 
get the string off his wrists. Then 
we’ll start things.” 

" But are you hurt ? ” begged 
Bee, as she dropped on her knees 
beside Stan. “ And—and where 
is that dreadful boy' Delmar ? ’’ 

” We aren’t hurt, not a mite,” 
declared Hank. “ And Delmar and 
his pal have gone off in a boat with 
a lot of plate they've' stolen. Get 
us loose. Bee—that’s the first thing 
to be done—and let’s be after them. 
We'll tell you all about everything 
after-wards.” 

“ It’s so dark. I can’t see the 
knots.” said Bee. 

” There’s a knife in my .pocket, 
dear," said Stan—-“ right-hand coat 
pocket. That's it. Can you open 
it ? ” 

Bee could and did,, and Stan 
gasped with relief as he felt the 
biting cords drop away from his 
numbed wrists. He took the knife 
from Bee, and freed his own ankles. 
Then he cut Hank's feet loose, and 
helped him up. After that all 
three hurried, as fast as they could 
go, out into the open. 

As they reached the mouth of the 
cave they found the fog was gone, 
though a haze still hung over the sea. 

Hank and Stan stood straining 
their eyes across the water, but 
there was no sign of a boat. 

“ They’re round the point," said 
Stan. 

Hank nodded. 

" That’s so. And I’m dead sure 
that they're making for Salton. 
Now, if you can get these handcuffs 
off, I'm just going to light out there 
quick as ever I can go, while you 
two go up to the school, tell your 
dad, and ask him to get out a couple 
of car's quick as ever he can work it. 
One had better go straight to Salton, 
and the other make for Marnmoutli 
in the other direction.” 

Stan looked at the handcuffs. 

“ We’ll need a cold chisel for 
these," he said. 

“ Well, I guess you’ve got one in 
your own pocket unless you left it 
by the chest there.” 

Stan felt quickly in his pocket. 
His face cleared. 

“Hurray’! Here it is,” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he whipped it out. 

“ Now for a stone.” 

Hank laid his wrists across an 
angle of hard rock, and Stan 
picked up a good-sized stone. 
Getting .the chisel edge square 
across the links of the chain, and 
using the stone as a hammer, he 
very’ soon had the chain in two. 

“ That’s fine 1 ” declared Hank, 
as he stretched his cramped arms 
above his head. “ Now I guess we 
won't be long. Remember—a car, 
Stan 1 Two, if you can get 'em. 
And don’t forget that every minute 
is precious. - :. 

“ So long,” he cried, and, scram¬ 
bling down to the beach, went 
straight off for the cliff ,path. Al¬ 
most before the other two knew it, 
he was out of sight. 

“ He takes, my breath away,” 
said Bee, “ Isn’t he wonderful, 
Stan ? ” 

“ Not a bit more wonderful than 


you, old thing. How on earth did 
you find us ? ’’ 

I thought you and Hank would 
take advantage of . the railings 
being, smashed, so I watched. But 
the fog was so thick I didn’t see 
you two. Then afterwards it 
cleared a little, and I did see 
Delmar, so I followed him. And, 
Stan!’;—she gave a little gasp-—“I 
saw it all. I saw Caffyn catch you, 
and I was so frightened. I didn’t 
know whether to go back for help 
or come straight after you. But I 
was afraid to go away because I 
thought he might hide y’ou while 
I was gone, so I came after. And 
then Caffyn came back and I hid, 
and he passed quite close, and I 
was shaking. It was awful 1 ” 

“ It was just splendid of you. 
Bee 1 ” declared Stan. “ But we 
mustn’t stop here talking. We 
ought to go straight back. It’s 
quickest up the tunnel, so let’s 
go that way.” 

Bee looked doubtful. She hated 
that dark place. 

" Besides, I want to see if the 
chest is still there,” added Stan. 
“ If I show it to Father he can’t 
doubt our story’.” 

Bee nodded and followed her 
brother up the tunnel. 

CHAPTER 47 , 

Stan Blunders 

tan still had candle-ends in 
his pocket, so they had light 
to find their way through the 
blackness of the subterranean 
passages. 

As may’ be imagined, • they did 
not waste much time about the 
business. When they got to the 
big crypt Stan darted across to the 
hiding-place. The slab lay open ; 
the big oaken chest was still there, 
but it was empty. Caffyn and 
Delmar between them had com¬ 
pletely stripped it. 

Stan ground his teeth. It was 
maddening to think of all that 
beautiful old stuff being carried 
away by two wretched thieves. 

“ It was all gold, Bee,” he told 
his sister; “ gold and great big 
precious stones. I'm quite sure 
it would have paid off all Dad owed 
to that horrible man. And it was 
ours, too. Every piece had our 
crest on it.” 

“ Oh, Stan, and those dreadful 
people have stolen it ? ” 

“ Every atom 1 But never 
mind. Somehow we’ll get it back. 
Hank said we should, and I believe 
him. And now to see Dad and 
get that car.” 

Stan's mind was so fixed on the 
recovery of the plate that for the 
moment everything else had passed 
clean out of his head. Followed 
by Bee, he came scrambling out 
through the gap in the railings 
without giving one thought to the 
fact that he was out of bounds, 
and that he was breaking one of 
the strictest of the rules laid down 
by his father. 

Several boy r s saw him and stopped 
short, staring in amazement. One 
or two ran forward to ask what 
was up, but Stan never even saw 
them. 

He was hurrying, almost running 
in fact, towards the wicket-gate 
which led down into the master’s 
garden, when there came a quick 
step behind him, and a hand fell 
heavily’ on his shoulder. 

“ What do you mean by’ this, 
Prynne ? ” came an angry voice. 
“ Of all flagrant impudence, this 
is the worst I ever saw or heard of! ” 

Turning sharply’, Stan found 
himself face to face with Mr. Cotter. 

Still Stan had no thoughts for 
his offence. 

“ Don’t delay me, sir ! Please 
don’t ! ” he begged. “ I have to sec 
my’ father at once ! ” 

!' See your father 1 ” repeated 
the master, with heavy sarcasm. 
“ You certainly shall see him, 
and though you are his own son 
you need- not: expect' to escape 
heavy punishment for this flagrant 
breach of rules ! ” 

“ Oh, you mean my being out of 
bounds ? ” said:Stan quickiy’. 

Cotter glared at him through 
his glasses. 


“ Ha ! So you consider the 
breaking of bounds in this flagrant 
fashion a merely venial offence ? 
You will be undeceived, my’ y’oung 
friend—sadly undeceived.” 

Stan had been through a lot 
that' afternoon. Small blame, to 
him that his temper cracked a little. 

“ You have to go out of bounds 
sometimes,” he said curtly. ” This 
was one of the times.” 

Cotter was furious. 

“ So you think insolence will 
m'end matters ? Very well, I shall 
lock you up until you learn manners. 
Then I shall take you to the 
master.” 

Stan realised he had gone too far. 
He turned to Bee, who was listening 
in great distress. 

“ Bee, go to Father and explain. 
Tell him everything, and ask him 
—beg him—to send a car to Salton 
at once.” 

“ Yes, of course I will,” replied 
Bee. “ And ”—darting a defiant 
look at Mr. Cotter, whom she 
cordially’ disliked—“ you shall go 
too, Stan. I promise.” 

She dashed away; and Mr. Cotter, 
slightly puzzled but still very’ angry’, 
dragged Stan off to the detention- 
room, into which he led him. 

“ Now, if you have any ex¬ 
planations to make, you had better 
make them,” he said coldly. 

Stan looked him square in the face. 

“ I have none to make to y’ou, sir. 
I will explain to my father as soon 
as I see him.” 

Cotter glared at him a moment, 
then marched out, slamming the 
door behind him, and Stan heard 
the key’ grate in the lock. But he 
did not mind—at least, not much. 
He knew that Bee could tell all 
that was necessary, and he stood 
by the window which looked out 
over the master’s garden, expecting 
every moment to see his father come 
hurrying out. 

But minutes went by and nothing 
happened; and Stan, who knew 
that every moment was precious, 
grew more and more anxious. 

At last the door did open, but 
it was Bee alone'- who came out. 
She looked this way and that. 
Stan, leaning out of the window, 
shouted to her at the top of his 
voice; and she, looking up, caught 
sight of him and came running. 

“ Oh, Stan! ” she cried, in a 
tone of extreme distress. ” Oh, 
Stan, Father is out 1 He went 
nearly an hour ago, and Mother 
doesn’t know where he is. What 
shall wo do ? ” 

Stan stared at her in speechless 
dismay. This was a blow tflat he 
had never thought of. He did not 
know what to do, and the thought 
of Hank left all alone to deal with 
the thieves of the plate, and without 
help of any sort or even money, 
drove him nearly’ distracted. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Dan’s Cross 

” It wilt- be a hard winter," 

* sighed the shepherd. 
“ Seven mouths to fill and 
money’ scarce.” " 

“ But we don’t grudge Dan 
his share,” said his wife, with a 
smile on her tired face, as she cut 
the big loaf into seven pieces 
to get stale by the morning. 

“ No, no.” agreed the shep¬ 
herd. “ Dan’s a good boy, and 
he’s welcome heartily.” 

The summer day’ was over, and 
the children were asleep. ’ But 
Dan, in the loft over the stair¬ 
way, was wide awake — and' 
heard. 

. Dan had always feared it must 
be hard for John Hardy and his 
wife to give him home and food 
after his mother had died and 
left him homeless. He had tried 
to help—he longed to earn 
money—but no one had work to 
give him. 

Now he made up his mind ; 
he would slip away while all were 
asleep, and seek his fortune in 
some big city’ beyond the Downs. 

So,-when all was still, he crept 
down the ladder and stole to 
the door. • 

Then, in the dim dawning, 
with"a pang of pain at leaving 
his mother’s grave and his only 
friends, Dan stepped out upon the 
white road towards the Dawns. 

Very long the miles seemed 
after Dan'had lost sight of home. 
The sun rose and the dewdrops 
shone, but soon the heat dried 
up the dew, and the glare was 
fierce. Dan’s bit of bread was 
soon eaten, and there .was no 
water to slake his. thirst. Up 
steep hills, down again into 
" cups,” on and on he went. His 
head throbbed; his feet ached. 
At the top of that next hill surely 
he would see a city-! 

On and on again, and then— 
against the sky he saw a won¬ 
derful sight, just one big cross 
rising before him in the distance. 

“ It must be some big city’ ! ” 
thought Dan. “ I shall soon be 
there now.” And on he went 
again, his ey’es ever fixed upon 
the wonderful cross. 

Just a windmill! That was 
all! ' A sob broke from Dan’s 
lips as he fell, faint and almost 
heart-broken, beside one of the 
big arms of the wheel, and he 
felt as if he must die of weari¬ 
ness and disappointment. 

It was the miller himself who 
found Dan there, and roused him 
and listened to his story. 

“ Well, well,” the good man 
comforted Dan, “ the old mill 
beckoned to you right enough. 
You come home with me, and if 
it’s work y’ou want y’ou shall be 
my’ mill-boy’. How about that ? ” 

Dan could scarcely speak for 
joy, and the miller laughed to 
see him lay r his cheek loviugly 
against the big tvheel. 

Two years later Dan went 
over the Downs again. There 
was money in his pocket, and 
gifts for everyone in the shep¬ 
herd’s cottage. He had two 
homes now, and \Vas loved in 
both. Dan’s cross had beckoned 
“ right enough.”. It was better 
than a big city. 
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® It Is Jllways ^Corning Somewhere ■ ® ® 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Young Lady : “ Oh, how lovely— 
you write.poetry, Mr. Scribe! ” 
Poet: “ Well, the editors say 1 
don’t.” 

• 0 0 0 


ENTRANCE 



Do not block up the entrance while 
waiting for your friends 


0 0 a 

What Plants Are These ? 

JYach of the following represents 
a plant. Can you name all 
the plants? 

A carriage and a people. 

A bird and an article used in riding. 
An animal and a part of our dress. 
A part of needlework and a fastening. 
A useful bird and poison. 

A spice and where money is coined. 
A property of sugar and a thorn. 

Answers next week 

G G G 
A Life-like Portrait 

A. conceited young man went into 
a photographer’s shop for some 
photographs he had had taken. 

“ 1 don’t like these at all,” he ex¬ 
claimed as the portraits were handed' 
to him. “ I look like an ape.” 

“ You should have thought of 
that before you had them taken,” 
was the photographer’s remark as 
he went on with his work. 

0 0 0 

WH at coin is doubled in value by 
taking away half ? 

A halfpenny. 

0 0 0 
What They Will Do 
A crumb will feed a little bird, , 
A thought prevent an angry 
word, 

A seed bring forth full many a flower, 
A drop of rain foretell a shower; 

A little cloud the sun will hide, 

A dwarf may prove a giant’s guide, 
A narrow plank a safe bridge form, 
A smile one cheerless spirit warm. 


0 0 0 
Words Joined and Separated 



Greenhouse Necklace 

Green house Neck lace 



These pairs of words, although having differ¬ 
ent meanings, are alike in spelling, only in 
one case the syllables form separate words. 
0 0,0 

Why is the letter A like the 
honeysuckle ? 

Because a B follows it. 


Jacko in a Gold Frame 

T T was not till dinner was over that Jacko understood why he 
l had been hustled so, and why, when he had asked for a 
second helping of pudding, as he always did, his mother said: 
“ How the boy does eat 1 ” 

They barely gave him time to gulp down the last mouthful 
before Belinda, who had come over for the day—togged up in 
all her best clothes, as her brother elegantly put it—swept the 
things off the tabic, packed them up in a heap in the scullery, 
unwashed, and called out: - 

“ How long will you be getting ready. Mother ? ” 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Jacko. 

Belinda didn’t deign to reply, and he didn’t fipd out till his 
mother came bustling in, ten minutes later, saying : 

“ We’re off to the Private View, Jacko. We shall be back in 
time to get your father’s tea. Now, be a good lad and keep, out 
of mischief! ” 


“ If you can,” added Belinda. And then the hall door shut 
with a bang, and Jacko was all alone in an empty house. 



“What a sweet face ! ” said the lady 


“ Private View ! ” muttered Jacko. “ What on earth do 
they want to look at stuffy pictures for ? ” 

And because he found it dull indoors, he put on his cap and 
wandered out. Without • meaning to go anywhere near the 
house where the pictures were being shown, he found himself 
following a little crowd in the High Street. 

When the people went into a wide, open doorway, jacko 
went in too. He expected to see a big gallery, but all he found 
was a number of rooms with .a few pictures scattered about. 
“ Pooh ! ” thought Jacko. “ What a show ! ” 

In the last room of all was a frame with nothing in it at all. 
While Jacko was looking at it he heard voices. 

“ I think we’ve seen them all now,” said someone. “ Oh, 
here’s another room ! ” 

Ouick as lightning Jacko darted forward. 

In came two people—a lady and a gentleman. 

“ Just one picture,” said the lady. “ And what a nice one ! ” 
“ What is it, my dear ? ” asked the gentleman. 

“ A boy,” said the lady. "''Such a sweet face ! I declare it’s 
almost lifelike! Upon my word, the boy looks alive ! Come 
away. I don’t like his-eyes. They seem to be watching me.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” replied the gentleman. “ You imagine it. 
They say, you know, that the eyes in a clever portrait do seem 
to follow you about the.room.” 

“ Well, this portrait seems to be i sinking at me ! ” replied the 
lady indignantly. 

At that moment two more people came in. 

“ Come on, Ma,” cried one of them. “ Here’s another ! ” 

“ Help ! ” muttered Jacko. “ It’s Belinda! ” And with one 
bound he kicked away the easel and the frame, and the cloth 
that covered it, and dashed off. 

The lady fainted, and when they came to look for the culprit 
he was nowhere to be found. 


Is Your Name Deacon ? 

This name, like other similar 
names, originated in the 
office of a deacon, its first holder 
being known as John or William- 
the Deacon, and the description 
later becoming an ordinary sur- . 
name. Spelt thus it is quite a - 
different name from Deakin, which 
is an altered fonn of Dakin, or Daw- 
kin, meaning Little David. 

0 0 0 - 
The Greedy Old Man of Calcutta 
There was an old man of Calcutta 
Who bought twenty pounds of 
fresh butter; 2 

When he’d eaten it all 
He felt himself fall 
Right on his back in the gutter. 

0 ’ 0 ' 0 

The Origin of the Bagpipe 
A discussion was taking place as 
to the origin of the bagpipe. 

“ 1 can tell you the truth about 
it,” exclaimed an irishman, break¬ 
ing in on the argument. 

“ What is it then, Pat ? ” asked 
the company. 

The Irish invented the bagpipe 
and sold it to the Scots for a joke, 
and the Scots have not seen the 
joke yet! ” was his reply. 

B0 0 - 

I Would if I Could 
I WOULD if I could ; 

If 1 couldn’t, how could I ? 

I couldn’t without I couid, could I ? 
Could you without you could, couid 
you ? 

Could you, could you ? ■ 

Could you without you could, could £ 
you ? 

000 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Swee 

Jf some dark night you i»eet a 
Swee, 

The sight may give you shocks. 
Yet it’s quite harmless, as you see, 
And simply sits and rocks! 

0 0 0 
An Old Proverb in a New Dress 
Inhabitants' of domiciles of 
vitreous fonnation, 

Of lapidary projectiles should never 
make jactation. 

This proverb is more familiar as 
People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

0 0 0 

Which county in England is most 
cut up ? 

Rutland. 

0 0 0 

Letter Puzzles 

(£an you express in two letters each 
an English county, a girl’s name, 
the plural of a vegetable, containing 
nothing, too much, a pepper, to 
lay hold of, to surpass, a prophet, 
Comfort ? - A nswers next Keek 

0 0 0 

, The Flight of Time 
JTather’s clock stopped one even¬ 
ing, and so 

He awoke in the night and cried 
“ Oh! ” 

For. he saw, with a shock, 
Burglars taking the dock. 

And he said, “ Now, of course, it 
will go.” 

0 ' 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Is Your Name Here ? 

The names were Richard and Dolly 
What Fish Is This ? Trout 
The Puzzle oi the Sheep 
The shepherd had 36 sheep' 

Who Was He ? 

The Gentle Governorwas WilliamPenn 


Id on Parle Fran?ais 



La peniche La grue La peinture 


Cette peniche remonte le fleuve 
La grue est un gros oiseau voyageur 
n Attention a ce pot de peinture ! 



La.theiere Le cirque I?a pedale 


Versez done i’eau dans la theiere 
i 2 Tous les enfants aiment le cirque 
On met le pied sur !a pedale 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Chef d’oeuvre? 

The words are French for a rare 
masterpiece. 

What is the Vox Populi ? The 

voice of the people; that is, 
public opinion openly expressed. 

What does P.C.P. mean ? 

Printing out paper, the paper 
on which a photograph is printed 
from a negative. 

What does the Inscription on 
a Penny Mean ? The abbreviated 
words round the King’s head 
mean : George the Fifth by the 
Grace of God, King of all the 
Britains, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. 


ABC Stories 

The Yacht 

stands for yacht—the 
yacht that Eric found 
in the pond. 

Eric bent down and 
picked it up. 

It was a strange thing to 
find, for there was no one in 
sight; but Eric was too excited 
to think about that. Who 
could it belong to ? 

As he was examining it he 
heard a sound that made his 
heart beat. It was the loud 
bark of a dog. 

Eric stood up. It was a collie 
; dog. He could see it through 
the trees. Eric didn’t like dogs 
•—not big ones, anyway—and 
this was a monster. He was 
looking at Eric, and he seemed 
to be coming straight for him. 

Clutching the boat tight!}', 
Eric ran off as fast as he could 
go. He ran to an old oak tree 
that he knew, scrambled up 
into it, and crouched there in 
the great trunk, trembling. 

Up came the dog, barking 
furiously. But up, too, came 
someone else—-a boy about the 
size of Eric's big brother, who 
was nine. 

When he caught sight of Eric 
he burst out laughing. 

“ You needn’t be afraid of 
my dog,” he called out. 

But when he saw the boat 
he left off-laughing. 

“Here!” he said. "What 
are you doing with my boat ? 
Stealing it, were you ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Eric, look¬ 
ing very frightened. “ I was 
only looking at it, and thinking 
what a beauty it was, when your 
dog came along, and I ran off. 



If you will take him away I’ll 
put it back in the water.” 

“ I don’t think I shall,” said 
the boy. “ Serve you right if 
I left you there all day." 

Eric was only a little boy of. 
five, but he wasn’t going to be 
a coward in front of a big bully 
like that. So, although his 
knees trembled horribly, he 
wriggled himself free and slid 
down to the ground. 

“ Here’s your boat,”'he said, 
holding it out. “ I haven’t 
hurt it.” 

The bully took it and turned 
to go away. But suddenly he 
stopped, and, going up to 
Eric, he said: 

“ You are a plucky little 
chap 1 I’m sorry I was horrid. 
Well play with it together,” 
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CATCHING FISH BY HAND • FOOD FROM SAWDUST • FLYING MOTOR-CAR 



Consulting the Doctor—The medicine men, who act as native doctors 
in Kenya Colony, are held in high esteem by the people, and a con¬ 
sultation with a patient, as shown here,'is a ceremonial affair 


China’s . New Ambassador—Mr. 
Wellington' Koo, the new Chinese 
Ambassador to London. Seepage3 


Model Houses for Architects—Mr. Richard Callingham, 
formerly of the Naval Division, with one of the model 
houses which he makes to scale from architects' drawings 


8064 Miles to London—This milestone at 
Zanzibar suggests that those who wrote the 
Inscription years ago foresaw air travel 


Catching Fish by Hand—The London unem¬ 
ployed who are repairing the lake in Battersea 
a ark catch carp by hand in the shallow water 


Across America in a Home-made Caravan— 
This Connecticut farmer, whose home was 
burnt down, built a new house on wheels and 
travelled across the continent to California 


Food from Sawdust—In the American Forest 
Products Laboratory sawdust, as shown here, is 
converted into a digestible and nourishing food 
for cattle. It is cooked by high pressure steam 


A Buried Monument Unearthed—Egypt is the land of great monuments, and 
no doubt many still lie buried beneath the sand. This fine sphinx has just 
been dug up at Memphis, where it has lain buried for many centuries 


The Flying Motor-Car—This strange craft, which is a combination 
of the helicopter type of aircraft and the motor-car, was invented by 
an Argentine airman and was successfully tried recently at Barcelona 


The Most Powerful Engine in the World—This engine, which weighs only 
a ton and cost less than £5000, develops over a thousand horse-power and 
is the most powerful engine for its size in the world. See page 5 
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